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IT’S HARD TO TELL THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


When you've bought a Viewlex you've 
bought the best projector engineering 
can devise. It’s got everything! Ease of 
operation—sturdy construction— and 
YOUR CHOICE OF LENSES! That’s 
important, because it helps you fit your 
visual aid equipment comfortably into 
your budget! Which shall it be--- 
R or L---Retar or Luxtar lens? 


The Retar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and corrected, and is optically de- 
signed to give excellent coverage of 
single frame strip film in this “bud- 
get priced” projector. 


The Luxtar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and color corrected and is the very 
highest grade of projection lens ob- 
tainable. It will project images that 
are Needle Sharp right out to the 
very edges. For top quality, it’s the 
Luxtar lens and it’s only $6.00 more. 
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it is hard to tell 
the difference... 
See them both! 
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Our Ampro Projectors 
Helped Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 





eee and here are 


BIG 
ZEASONS 


Teachers Prefer 
the “Stylist”’ 
WEIGHS ONLY 29 L85. COMPLETE Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 


Compact and lightweight, 


. 7 . 
the Stylist can be carried Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 
anywhere with ease. Fe 

Low Cost Stylist Way! 
EASY TO SET UP, THREAD AND RUN . ‘ : 3 i 
A 12-year-old student can The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is acclaimed by 
operate the Stylist—it's that school management, instructors and students alike. Management 
simple! favors the Stylist's low initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s 
easy on film. Instructors prefer the Stylist's handy light weight, 
SIMPLE CENTRALIZED CONTROLS easy set-up, simple operation, and hour-long reel showings. Stu- 
Handy panel arrangement dents like the Stylist's crystal-clear pictures—true-to-life sound 
puts everything right at op- »..and quiet running motor. 
erator’s finger tips. You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 


your school—once you compare it feature for 3 75°° 


feature with all others! 


e Complete with 8°’ Speaker and Carrying Case 
Ampro Sty Liat MAIL COUPON TODAY!--------~- 
Ampro Corp. (A General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 


femm SOUND PROJECTOR 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, illinois €S-9-51 


Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector 
also folder on Ampro Model 690 Power Speaker. 














2835 No. Western Avenue 
Chicago 18, til. 
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mm Cameras and Projectors © iémm Seund-on-film Slide Projectors + Tape Recorders 
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CATALOGS of YAF films and 
filmstrips are ready for dis- 
tribution. If you have not 
received your copies, write 
at once. A postal card will 
bring them to you without 
obligation. 
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A DAY OF THANKSGIVING 
A powerful film on Americanism for all Americans. Bill 
Johnson and his family, typical Americans, use Thanksgiving 
Day as the occasion to add up the freedoms and 
privileges they enjoy under the American way 
of life. A film for year-round use. For all “ 
. including adult groups. ; Bis 
” tama SEWING: FITTING 
s 2 A PATTERN 4 
A new title for the YAF Sew- 
_ ing Series. Shows how a stand- 
ard dress pattern is adjusted 
fo the specific requirements 
of the individual figure in or- 
der to obtain a better-fifting 
finished garment. For High 
Schools, Colleges and Adulf 
Groups. (1 reel — $45) 





SPEECH: PLANNING YOUR TALK 
A new title in the YAF Speech Series. Explains and demonstrates how the public 
speaker can plan and organize his talk-beforehand so as to achieve greater effec- 
tiveness. A companion film for the four Speech films previously released in this 
series. For High Schools, Colleges and Adult Groups. (1 reel — $45) 


YAF films are available for sale or rent. For rental, apply to your nearest state, university or 
commercial film library. If you do not have a convenient rental source, write at once! 


For further information on each of these new films, write fo 


=== YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 EAST 41st STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 17 


| “LOOK TO YOUNG AMERICA FOR THE BEST IN TEACHING FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS!” 
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“Why take brains down 
a coal mine?”’ 


| “If you had been 
Jean Valjean, would you 
have stolen that loaf of bread?” 


“Why aren’t people like that 
6 ail the time, not just 
at Christmas?” 


“Do you think most of us 
Say one thing and do 
another in regard to 

prejudice?”’ 


These are only a few of the thought-provoking questions which the 
children in your school will want to discuss after seeing “How Green 
Was My Valley”, “Les Miserabies”, “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn”, 
“Prisoner of Shark Island”, and a host of other outstanding film 


clessics available only through 


films incorporated 


330 West 42nd Street 64 East Loke Street 8414 Melrose Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. « Chicago |}, Illinois los Angeles 46, Collif. 
101 Marietto Street 209 Browder Street 716 S.W. 13th Avenue 


Atianto 3, Georgia Dolias 1, Texas Portland 5, Oregon 


Write to your nearest exchange for your copy of our School List Calalog 
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I ntroducing 


the \ Ee most advanced 


minut Projectors: 


= 
Model DSC — 300-watt all-purpose 
projector with blower. 5'' £/3.5 Trio- . i 
nar anastigmat lens. $79.50 ; \—, 150-wott singte- 
4 85C—tLike DSC, but convec- ¢ ¥ frame filmstrip projector. With 
peel 200-watt. $66.50 : 2 5” {/4.0 onostigmat lens, $39.75 


ete Sota eae, booees, Still another great achievement in 
siivies Samacgemeety | design and production by TDC! 
= Here is filmstrip projection that sets 
a new standard for brilliance, ease 
of operation and film protection... 
in a full price range . . . for every 


use and budget! 





= Single-frame Filmstrip Head. Fits TDC Deluxe 
Model M$—300-wott single and Professionol Projectors. $18.50 
frame filmstrip projector, with Combinction Filmstrip Head. Fits TDC Deluxe and 
blower. 5” £/3.5 Trionor onas- Professiono! 500 Projectors. $29.50 
tigmat tens. $59.75 











: With the introduction of this complete and versatile new 
line at the National Audio-Visual Convention on July 28th 
filmstrip in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, TDC sets new standards 
of value for the audio visual dollar—at every level of the 
projectors are offered to educational field! 
photographic deaiers The single-frame models feature glass pressure plates. 
F ae. These magnificent projectors are unique in that they offer 
through their distributors. brilliant illumination, completely simple operation—all 
at prices that make them the greatest value on the market! 
Direct factory franchises $33! All-purpose models are fully equipped for single-frame 
. a or double-frame filmstrip and 2 x 2 slides. They feature 
for visual education the exclusive TDC mechanism that completely solves the 
2 roblem of film protection. It is impossible for anything 
dealers now being - touch the picture area while the fim is moving—yet 
arranged. the film is firmly held between glass pressure plates 
during projection. 


THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 


4555 West Addison Street, Chicago 41, Illinois 
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The Readers Write 





Two-Way Gap 


EpIitor: 


In line with your editorial in the 
June EDUCATIONAL SCREEN entitled 
“Teachers, Your Gap Shows!”, it has 
just occurred to me that you may be 
implying that teachers should “close 
up the gap” by indulging in the great 
many juvenile and bobby-socks pur- 
suits, for instance, to wit: pogo- 
sticking, bicycling a la “look, no 
hands!”, swapping comics, hot-rod- 
ding, or maybe even snorting a reef- 
er? Oh, please, deliver us from “en- 
tertaining” the philosophy that to 
understand the effects of experience, 
and to pass judgment, one has to ex- 
perience the experience. 

The student has a responsibility to 
understand his teacher; the gap works 
both ways. 

McGILL WILLIAMS 
Washington, D. C. 
P.S. Please meet me for lunch out 
by the hanging bars and dangling 
rings. Maybe we both need to chin 
ourselves 99 times. 


Martians & Earthlings 
Eprror: 


Ha! Ha! We're one up on those 
sons-o’-guns from Mars!: (see “What 
on Earth Is Happening?” by William 
H. Hartley, June, 1951 EpucATIONAL 
SCREEN ). 

While Martians deplore the decline 
in use of the “regular size” slide, we 
Earthlings have forged ahead in one 
field. While they risk cutting their 
Martian fingers on broken glass, we 
Earthlings use plastics. While they 
frustrate their Martian fledglings on 
3%x4 slides, we allow our young- 
sters to work on 7x7 areas, which 
are more in line with the psycholo- 
gist’s findings. While they go out of 
their Martian minds and budgets to 
darken rooms and their pupils suffer 
eyestrain trying to make notes in 
the dark, our youngsters get maxi- 
mum teaching value from their in- 
structors in pleasantly lighted class- 
rooms. We use overhead projectors. 

We grant you that we did a poor 
job of enlightening our interplanetary 
visitors. Our textbook writers haven’t 
given the overhead enough space to 
catch the Martian eye. . . . Perhaps 
by fall a special emissary can be sent 
to Mars to educate them in this area. 

ARNOLD R. HANSEN 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
University of Connecticut at Hartford 


Mr. LuaPp DEER: 

DATA IN “WHAT ON EARTH IS 
HAPPENING?” BY WHH, ALONG WITH 
ASCOVIE ILLUSTRATIONS, CAME THRU 
WITH EXCELLENT IMPACT VIA V-XXXN6. 


YELNATS CAM 
Notgnihsaw, C. D. 


Epiror: 

The report in your June number 
on the use of audio-visual materials 
on earth by the Martian Committee of 
Five makes several cogent points that 
deserve elaboration. Outstanding 
among these is the criticism of the 
flooding of the market by cheap film- 
strips of little curricular value and 
the difficulties observed by Martians 
in training teachers to use filmstrips. 
In a sense the two are facets of the 
same problem. 

A well-trained teacher will not be 
deluded into signing up for valueless 
filmstrips. A poorly-trained or un- 
interested teacher, on the other hand, 
will care little about the educational 
value of the filmstrip so long as it 
serves to consume a class period. 

We at The New York Times had 
an illuminating experience recently 
when we sent a wide-open request 
for comments and criticisms to all 
our filmstrip subscribers. A pattern 
appeared in a number of replies that 
seemed to shed light on the use many 
teachers make of filmstrips. Far too 
many teachers seem to welcome the 
filmstrip, not as a teaching aid, but 
as a means of shaking off responsi- 
bilities. We became aware that many 
teachers turn the whole operation 
over to the students and then go out 
for a smoke or a reconnaissance in 
force at Macy’s Bargain Basement or 
its eauivalent in Shakerag, Kentucky. 
The filmstrip is too often used as if 
it were a complete and self-contained 
unit of study requiring nothing but 
projection. 

We consider our filmstrips to be 
simply introductions to the intensive 
study of a topic—the nucleus around 
which a unit of study may be con- 
structed. With each filmstrip we send 
along a teacher’s discussion manual 
—written for the teacher, not the 
pupil, mind you—designed to advance 
this end. But to our dismay, we found 
that quite a number of teachers ap- 














pointed a class committee, handed 
over the projector, the filmstrip, and 
the manual, and told the class to go 
to it—sink or swim. One student, 
perhaps in the sixth grade, was sup- 
posed to read aloud the material in 
the manual! while the filmstrip was be- 
ing shown, and the others were sup- 
posed to understand it all. It was 
these teachers who complained that 
the vocabulary in the manual, pre- 
pared specifically for teacher use, was 
too difficult for the pupils! 

A well-prepared filmstrip is a valu- 
able classroom aid if used intelli- 
gently. If we didn’t think so, we 
wouldn't be making them, and if 
teachers didn’t think so, they would- 
n't be buying them. But our experi- 
ence with what we hope is a minority 
of teachers to whom teaching is just 
a job from nine to three seems to us 
to point up one of the more alarming 
trends in American education today 
—the trend toward making audio- 
visual materials a substitute for 
teaching. The Martian comment on 
blackboard and bulletin board dis- 
plays and scrapbooks could as well 
apply in many instances to the film- 
strip: “The Committee noted that for 
the most part these pictures were 
merely looked at rather than used for 
real study purposes.” 

Nowadays, more and more we en- 
counter teachers who appear to be- 
lieve that no child should ever be 
exposed to anything he doesn’t al- 
ready understand; that he should not 
have to read a word that requires the 
use of the dictionary; that, finally, it 
is the responsibility of the producer 
of audio-visual materials to instruct 
the teacher in his work. 

We steadily resist all attempts to 
make us take over the school systems 
in which our subscribers are employed. 
If we have bright ideas, we don’t 
smother them, but we do feel that 
a certain minima! responsibility still 
rests upon the teacher, even in these 
latter days of “education for action.” 


DELBERT CLARK 


Director of Educational Activities 
The New York Times 


President's Comment 


Ep. Note: We suggest that ScREEN 
readers reread the May, 1951, edito- 
rial, “Educators, Be Wary!”, either 
before or immediately after reading 
the following letter from the President 
of Harding College. 

EpITor: 

As President of Harding College, 
I am writing in response to your edi- 
torial in the May issue of EpucaTIon- 
AL SCREEN. 

In this editorial you were criticiz- 
ing one of our educational films en- 


(Continued on page 260) 
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big new 
SVE 
catalogue 


world’s largest collection of educational filmstrips, 
slides and audio-visual equipment 


just released for the new school year 


Lighten your teaching load and increase your 
effectiveness this year by using more visual aids. There 
Includes is a wealth of material for you to choose from...new, 
up-to-the-minute filmstrips and slides... established 
Filmstrips material, proved and improved through years of use...and, 
of course, the newest in projectors and accessories. 


As soon as possible look over the complete listing 

of slides, filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
audio-visual equipment in the big, new SVE 

; CATALOGUE. Keep your teaching interesting by keeping 
i a es ea your audio-visual materials up to date. 


1 old favorites 


160 Write today for your copy of the new catalogue. 


Slide Sets 


MAIL COUPON TO ADDRESS SHOWN BELOW 


GENTLEMEN 
PLEASE SEND ME THE NEW SVE CATALOGUE. 
NAME... 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS... 
ZONE STATE 


mail to: 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 


A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


September, 195! 





Readers Write 


CONTINUED 


titled Fresh Laid Plans. You ad- 
mitted you hadn’t seen the picture 
and that you didn’t know anything 
about the sponsorship but went on to 
presume that the sponsorship was 
both secret and sinister and that ac- 
cordingly the film should be avoided. 

Actually there is nothing either 
secret or sinister about the sponsor- 
ship of this film or any of the other 
Harding College films. They are born 
of a desire to help Americans better 
understand the advantages enjoyed 
in America in comparison to other 





nations and to help explain the funda-. 


mentals that make America tick. 


For 


SUPERB 
Performance... 


Much fine work in America has 
been financed from foundations. Good 
examples are the Carnegie Foundation, 
which has built many libraries, and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
helped medicine and hospitals no little. 
The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and 
the Falk Foundation have been dedi- 
cated to economic education—a great 
need in America today. These two 
foundations have been substantial 
contributors to "the Harding College 
films on economic education, of which 
Fresh Laid Plans is one. This fact, 
far from being concealed, appears in 
the annual reports of these founda- 
tions. 

Prints of the, films, moreover, are 
not obtained “free for nothing” for 
school libraries as you indicated. 
Either the schools themselves pay for 


Most Educators are choosing 


the ty] MC300 Delineascone 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming the AO MC 300 Delineascope 
for 2 x 2 slide and filmstrip (single or double frame) because it 
offers so much more in performance and outstanding features. 
360° rotatable front that stops at any point, assuring upright frames . . . lamphouse 


remains cool for comfortable handling . 


. . instant switch from filmstrip to 


slides and back again. . . . triple action fan cooling . . . choice of 3 


AMERICOTE objectives, achr 


ically and anastigmatically balanced for 





clarity, color, and brilliance . . . instantaneous film threading . . . no pressure 
plates—notbing to scratch filmstrip surface . . . silent autofocus slide carrier 

. » » fingertip elevating lever . . . 300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than 

most projectors with double the wattage. For literature or the name of 
your nearest AO distributor, write Dept. W-1 2 


American 


EO) 0) bers) 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION ¢ BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


the prints or local citizens who are 
interested in having them in the 
schools assist in paying for them. 
Usually the school pays part of the 
expense and local friends pay the 
other part. 

These pictures represent what we 
think to be sound economic education. 
People who believe that government 
should own and operate American 
industries or, in other words, who be- 
lieve in state socialism well may dis- 
like them. 

But there are millions and millions 
of people in America who are ex- 
pressing deep appreciation for these 
patriotic films. More and more school 
people are seeking them for their 
libraries, and the United States Navy 
has recently purchased 160 prints to 
use in its Americanization program. 

The theaters continue to use these 
films one after the other. They would- 
n’t be using them if they didn’t feel 
they represented sound economic edu- 
cation. 

Since you wrote your critical edi- 
torial while not having seen the pic- 
ture in question and since you didn’t 
know anything about the sponsorship, 
I hope you will likewise carry in your 
paper this comment. 

Geo. S. BENSON 


President, Harding College 
Searcy, Arkansas 


The Complete SCREEN 


EDITOR: 


Lee Cochran's letter (May, 1951) 
on the subject of complete files of 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN strikes a re- 
sponsive note. I too wonder how many 
complete sets exist in the U. S. 

I began saving the issues with 
Volume I, Number 1, and have a 
complete set with the exception of 
four issues: May 1924, February and 
September 1926, and April 1944. 
Somehow in the process of moving 
and allowing my students to use my 
collection, the four issues slipped away. 
I would be glad to purchase the miss- 
ing numbers if anyone has duplicates 
for sale. My December 1922 issue is 
damaged, so a copy of it would be 
welcome. I have a few duplicates on 
hand and would trade them for goed 
copies of the missing numbers in my 
set. 

While on the subject of back num- 
bers, I wonder how many complete 
sets of SCREEN, Visual Education, 
Moving Picture Age, and Visual In- 
struction News exist. My files are not 
complete but they are representative. 
I do have duplicates of many issues 
which are available to interested per- 
sons on a sale or trade basis. 

F. DEAN McCLusky 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Address letters for “The Readers Write" to 
The Editor, EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 
E. Lake St., Chicago }, Illinois. 
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Introduction to Foreign Trade 


Healthy Lungs 


19 Steps to Better Education 


Here are 19 new 16mm sound motion pictures produced by Coronet Films and released 


Self-Conscious Guy 


in time for the start of the new semester. These latest titles, covering many important sub- 
jects and a wide range of grade levels, will make valuable additions to your film library. 


Notice that Coronet films have a versatility that means extra value to you. Each title, 
while designed for a specific academic area, can be used with equal effectiveness in many 
related courses. Abraham Lincoln: A Background Study, for example, will show history 
students how Lincoln’s actions did much to affect the political climate in which we live 
today. Social study classes observe the environment that shaped the character of this great 
president. Students of literature enrich their knowledge of the period in which Lincoln 


lived. 


In the same way, you effectively use every Coronet film in the presentation of study ma- 
terials. Yes, Coronet versatility means you get the most from your film budget dollar. 
And, as always, when you buy or rent Coronet films, you are sure of receiving the finest in 
16mm educational motion pictures. 


Film users interested in the purchase of titles listed here or in the more than 400 other 
educational films by Coronet may preview them without obligation, except for transpor- 


tation charges. For further details, write: 
Coronet Films Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


HISTORY PERSONAL & SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A BACKGROUND 
STUDY (1% reels) 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 
INTRODUCTION TO FOREIGN TRADE 


VOCATONAL GUIDANCE 


I WANT TO BE A SECRETARY (SHORT 
VERSION—1 reel) 


MATHEMATICS 
WHAT TIME IS IT? (1 reel) 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


HOW WE LEARN (1 reel) 
HOW TO CONCENTRATE (1 reel) 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND YOU (1 reel) 
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GUIDANCE 
RIGHT OR WRONG? (MAKING MORAL 
DECISIONS—1 reel) 


SNAP OUT OF IT! (EMOTIONAL BAL- 
ANCE—1% reels) 


SELF-CONSCIOUS GUY (1 reel) 


LATIN 
WHY STUDY LATIN (1 reel) 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


SAFE DRIVING: FUNDAMENTAL 
SKILLS (1 reel) 

SAFE DRIVING: STREETS AND HIGH- 
WAYS (1 reel) 


SAFE DRIVING: ADVANCED SKILLS 
AND PROBLEMS (1 reel) 





THE BRITISH ISLES: THE LAND AND 
THE PEOPLE (1 reel) 


HEALTH 
HEALTHY LUNGS (1 reel) 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


FRED AND BILLY TAKE AN AIRPLANE 
TRIP (1 reel) 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
HOW EFFECTIVE Is YOUR READING? 
(1 reel) 


LITERATURE APPRECIATION STORIES 
(1% reels) 


Watch for the announcement of one of the 
most unique and dramatic film series in 
Coronet's history. Next month in Educa- 
tional Screen. 


Advertisers welcome inquiries. Just mention EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 261 
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As Personal as Possible 





News Notes from the Desk of the Executive Secretary of DAVI 


San Francisco Conference 


@ As we reluctantly left the won- 
derful San Francisco climate and 
steamed back into the Washington 
steam, several highlights from the 
San Francisco summer meeting stood 
out clearly: 

From all the reports, it was one 
of the best summer meetings DAVI 
has ever had. In the past, summer 
meetings have been notoriously slim 
pickings with attendances from 25 to 
50. At our San Francisco morning 
meeting we had a registration of 204 
interested persons who batted ideas 
about the national program back and 
forth with great interest. Sugges- 
tions were coming so fast at the end 
of the meeting that an unofficial meet- 
ing of the group was arranged for 
the next day in the DAVI suite. That 
afternoon over 400 persons took part 
in the visitation of audio-visual cen- 
ters, including the remarkable Navy 
Center at Treasure Island which is 
under the guidance of Cliff Welch. 
Said one interested visitor, “Seeing 
this gives me the best reason I have 
ever had for wanting to join the 
Navy!” 

Even more important than the day 
of DAVI meetings was the impact 
that programs and services arranged 
and offered by members of the De- 
partment had on the entire NEA 
Convention. In the words of Lyle 
W. Ashby, Assistant Secretary for 
the Professional Relations of the 
NEA, “The audio-visual aspects of 
the Convention were the finest ever 
arranged for any NEA Convention 
at any time.” Our President, Jim 
Brown, also observed that there was 
more use of audio-visual materials 
during the course of the convention 
than he had ever seen at any audio- 
visual convention! 

So many members of the Depart- 
ment contributed so much to the plan- 
ning of the numerous section meet- 
ings, the large group meetings, the 
continuous preview sessions, and the 
providing of audio-visual facilities 
and equipment that we can’t begin 
to give credit to all who deserve it 
richly. However, we must mention 
the fact that special commendation 
has to go to Francis W. Noel for his 
part as Chairman of the Program 
Committee that planned the week’s 
activities; to Charles Robinson, of 
the California State Audio-Visual Of- 
fice, for the weeks of work he gave 
to advance preparations for the con- 
ference and for his untiring adminis- 
tration of details during the confer- 
ence; to Ward Phillips, Director of 
Audio-Visual Education for Alameda 
County Schools, California, for the 
work that he and his committee did 
in making a multitude of smooth ar- 
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rangements for the use of all kinds 
of audio-visual equipment; to the 
representatives of producers and com- 
mercial dealers who cooperated in 
showing scores of new films and other 
audio-visual materials to hundreds of 
teachers during the course of pre- 
view sessions that ran continuously 
for three days during the convention; 
to—well, we can’t name everybody and 
we simply don’t know when to stop 
when we think of the magnificent job 
that was done. 


Directors Directing 


@ For a moving picture of a Board 
of Directors really directing, you 
should have been present at the meet- 
ing of the DAVI Board of Directors in 
Chicago, July 28. So much happened 
so fast that we’ll just have to cut the 
palaver and give you the facts fast. 

(1) The theme‘selected for the win- 
ter conference of DAVI is “Implica- 
tions of Curriculum for Audio-Visual 
Planning.” In keeping with this 
theme, the Board decided to have the 
winter conference in Boston, Febru- 
ary 7-9, just prior to the Conference 
for the Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Febru- 
ary 10-14. Contrary to what you may 
think, this decision was not railroaded 
by the Eastern contingent but was 
fully agreed on by Board members 
from the Middle and Far West. You 
may be interested that the consensus 
of the group was this: “Future de- 
velopments in the audio-visual field 
must be tied in closely with develop- 
ments in the area of curriculum plan- 
ning.” 

Be sure to put this date, February 
7-9, and this place, Boston, on your 
calendars now and start your cam- 
paign to beg, borrow, or save travel 
expenses. If there is a fair possibility 
that you will be able to come, please 
let us know so that your talents can 
be used on the program. 

(2) The next summer conference 
of DAVI will be in Detroit during the 
week of July 4 in connection with 
the summer convention of the NEA. 

(3) A meeting of the Board of 
Directors of DAVI will take place 
next summer at the time of the NAVA 
Convention in Chicago. 

(4) A yearbook on administrative 
organization for audio-visual educa- 
tion should be published during the 
fall of 1952 (Dr. George Ormsby, 
Audio-Visual Consultant for the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 





All Communications regarding the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion should be addressed to DAVI 
national headquarters, 120! 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














NEWLY ELECTED DAVI OFFICERS 


President—James W. Brown, Supervisor, 
Instructional Materials Center, University 
of Washington 

First Vice-President—Paul W. F. Witt, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Second Vice-President—Herbert R. Jensen, 
Director, Instructional Materials Center, 
Colorado State College of Education 


NATIONAL DELEGATES 

Leslie E. Frye, Director, Division of Visual 
Education, Cleveland Public Schools 

Charles F. Schuller, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, University 
of Wisconsin 

Lelia Trolinger, Director, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, University of Colorado 





tion, has been appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to serve as chair- 
man of a planning committee for this 
yearbook ). 

(5) The Board favored a plan to 
publish a guide or reference book in 
the audio-visual field and favored 
a loose-leaf style to permit additions 
and subtractions of materials as they 
are published or as they go out of 
date and are replaced. The Office of 
the Executive Secretary was in- 
structed to prepare more definite pro- 
posals for this reference book. 

(6) The Board favored the publi- 
cation of teacher service materials. 
This would include such things as 
special lists of resource materials, 
“know-how” articles of particular in- 
terest to teachers, and similar ma- 
terials. The opinion was expressed 
that such brochures might well grow 
out of the work of the national com- 
mittees. 

(7) The plan of organization for 
our 14 national committees was re- 
viewed and suggestions on committee 
personnel were submitted by Board 
members. 

(8) An interest survey question- 
naire that will be sent to all DAVI 
members from the national office was 
reviewed in some detail. This ques- 
tionnaire has been prepared as one 
means of locating persons around 
the nation who can contribute to the 
studies that will be carried on by 
our national committees. 

(9) Earl Cross, Director of Audio- 
Visual Education for the State of 
Oklahoma and President of the Asso- 
ciation of Chief State School Audio- 
Visual Officers, announced that his 
organization has accepted an invita- 
tion by President Jim Brown to serve 
as a DAVI Committee on all matters 
pertaining to state programs. One of 
the first items on which his organiza- 
tion has been asked to work is that 
of the development of a plan for se- 
lecting visitation centers in the vari- 
ous states of the nation. 

(10) The present DAVI member- 
ship was given as approximately 
1400 by the Executive Secretary. 
However, not an eye batted around 
the Board fable when the suggestion 
was made that the membership could 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Educational Screen 





Thanks to new ““Thread-Easy” design, hundreds of 


youngsters are now operating the RCA “400” projector. 


Amazing new “Thread-Easy” Design 
makes RCA “400° easiest to thread 


With this new ultra-simple projector, you 
can actually thread the film in only 30 
seconds. Thread it while you're lecturing. 
Thread it in the dark. Even a child can thread 
it. It’s that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA “400” 


Here is a projector so easy to use that a 12-year- 
old child can be the projectionist. So simple you 
can set it up with pictures and sound on the 
screen in only 2 minutes. And they are top-quality 
pictures and sound . better than recom- 
mended standards of *SMPTE, by actual tests. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes on/y 3 minutes to 
button up the Junior model, ready to travel. And 
easy to carry. Single-case Junior weighs only 
33% lbs. Women appreciate its narrow case, 
rounded corners, proper balance. No chafing 
your leg as you walk. 


RCA “400” Junior. Handsome blue- 
green hammertone finish. Single 
case weighs 33% Ibs. 7-watt ampli- 
fier, 8-inch speaker. Excellent for 
medium to large rooms. 








Longer film life 
Your precious film literally “floats” through this 
new “400” projector. ““Thread-Easy” design is so 
amazingly effective, even minor errors in thread- 
ing will not damage film. With projector running, 
you can open and clean picture gate or sound 
optics . . . without damage to film. And you can 
project the same film 50 or 500 or 5,000 times... 
without appreciable wear or damage to film! 
No more last-minute failures! 

It’s ultra-dependable, too. Built for the hard 
knocks of school and commercial use. You can 
easily replace projection lamp in 45 seconds, 
exciter lamp in 20 seconds. Rewind 10-minute 
film in 66 seconds, without changing belts, 
pulleys, or reels. It’s the only projector powered 
by a big A-C motor, 500% oversize for better sound 
stability. Big motor takes it easy, stays cool, lives 
longer. And it’s quiet. Operating noise only 58.5 


*SMPTE: “Society of Motion Picture and Televi- di 
sion Engineers," leading authority on projector 2 
duh € ao & di 











decibels. Quieter than recommended by *SMPTE 
.. . quieter than other projectors by actual tests. 


in competitive tests, RCA 400’'s win out 


Inasingle purchase, Pennsylvania schools bough 
$72 RCA “400’s”. Baltimore schools bough 
156. Washington, D. C. schools bought 8 
Already many thousands of RCA “400’s” are o 
on the job . . . making things easier . . . for bu 
people just like you. 


Operate it! Convince yourself! 


If you use 16mm film in your teaching or sellin 
(and who doesn’t?), you owe it to yourself to fi 

out about this revolutionary new easy-to-u 
projector. The new “Thread-Easy” design is the” 
culmination of 23 years of RCA research. Send 
coupon for demonstration. Operate it yourself. 
Backed up by RCA. Nationwide service avail- 
able. Large sales permit surprisingly low price for 
this top quality equipment. So mail coupon TODAY. 





di is 1/7 of 1% 
standards). 
better SMPTE 


tunes a. 
Seund 





PT 
of projected picture less than 3/10 of 1% of standards. ex 


picture width. 
in RCA “400” 


RCA “400” Senior. Same as “Junior 

except it has 10-watt amplifier, 10-inch 
speaker. Projector case weighs 36% Ibs 
Speaker Case weighs 26 Ibs. Excellent 
for larger rooms, auditoriums 


‘ projector, horizontal unsteadi- 
ness is 1/10 of 1% (3 times as good as SMPTE 


coeds 5%. 
All tested by RCA, foremes 
pioneer in Projectors. 


FREE BROCHURE— MAIL COUPON— NOW 
SH i. ft ee 


Visual Products, Dept. 40U : 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me, without obligation, full story on new “Thread-Easy” 
RCA “400” 16mm projector that I can set up in 2 minutes, thread in 30 
seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and carry lightly as an overnight bag. 


0 Junior Model for classrooms and small auditoriums 


A i 2 ; “ 
m interested in 0 Senior Model for larger auditoriums 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, H.J. 


Name 





Position 





Address. 





in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montrect () Pleese errenge octvel demonstration 











Our Aj 


ANNIVERSARY 


Serving America’s 
SCHOOLS 

CHURCHES 
INDUSTRIES 


COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


As early as 1911 Association Films 
saw in the motion picture a great 
resource for education, inspira- 
tion and entertainment. Today we 
have over 1400 subjects including 
the best in— 


FREE FILMS—travel, history, ad- 
venture, home economics and 
science. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS’ 
subjects—excerpts from such 
notable features as “David Cop- 
perfield”, for classroom use. 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS—teach- 
ing and informational films from 
leading producers. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS—a wealth of 
material for churches of every 
faith from the Religious Film 
Association. = » 

ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—w hole- 
some features, with Parents’ Mag- 
azine ratings, and hundreds of 
cartoons, comedies, and novelties. 


1951-52 catalog, 
“Selected Motion 
Pictures” Write 
Association Films 
office nearest you. 


Association Fitms Inc 


NEW Y x SAN FRANCISCO 2 
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easily be from 25,000 to 30,000 within 
a period of five or six years. Instead, 
those powerhouse Board of Directors 
members sprang forward to offer 
good suggestions for increasing the 
membership coverage of the organi- 
zation. 


Indiana A-V 


@ We recently gathered up our dusty 
peace pipe and a spare scalp lock or 
two to journey to an audio-visual 
conference on the wilds of the Indiana 
University campus. When we got 
there, we found that the only wild 
thing is the way they are about audio- 
visual—and that in a manner to warm 
any audio-visual educator’s heart. At 
a conference sponsored by Indiana 
University and directed by Ole Lar- 
son and Carolyn Guss, audio-visual 
coordinators from all parts of Indiana 
gathered for a three-day meeting on 
one of the p iest campuses we’ve 
seen for a long time. Taking off from 
a viewpoint of what curriculum work- 
ers see as the relationship of audio- 
visual materials to the total instruc- 
tional program, the group moved into 
a workshop situation of a practical 
and helpful nature. Dennis Williams 
gave one of his usual excellent talks 
to the group in which he gave them a 
number of vital statistics on the pres- 
ent status of audio-visual education. 
Do you know, for example, that the 
schools of the nation will spend 
around $100,000,000 on all aspects of 
audio-visual education next year? 
Want to know more about this?— 
buttonhole Dennis the next time you 
see him! 


Nobody at Home? 


“Isn't Anybody Going to Stay at 
Home?” This plaintive little question 
was asked recently when we were 
ticking off person after person who 
is planning to travel to greener or 
more distant fields this coming year. 
We haven’t gotten all the news, but 
here are a few personal notes: 


@ Ernie Tiemann, until recently of 
Indiana University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, will be in charge of the audio- 
visual program at the University of 
Texas at Austin. When you hear 
him talk of Texas, already you won- 
der if it is even remotely possible 
for a native son to have greater ap- 
preciation of a place where great 
appreciations are extremely common. 
We do know that we are justified 
in expecting big things of a big man 
in that big state. 


@ Richard Brower, past president 
of the Association of Chief State 
School Audio-Visual Officers, and un- 
til very recently state director of 





Cover Picture 


from “Loom Weaving" 

(International Film Bureau) 
CREATIVE HANDS. "Loom Weaving" 
is one of four new films in the popu- 
lar Creative Hands series, produced 
for the International Film Bureau by 
Crawley Films, Ltd., of Ottewa. Edu- 
cational consultant for the series 
(now totalling eight films) is C. D. 
Gaitskell, well-known lecturer and 
author of three books on art educa- 
tion. Other new films in the series 
are: "Making a Mask,” “The Begin- 
ning of Picture-Making,” and "Pic- 
ture-Making at the Gang Age.” 











audio-visual education for Minnesota, 
is on his way to Greece for a two- 
year tour of duty. If we are any 
judge of Dick, he will substitute 
“tapes for teaching” in place of red 
tape and start things humming. In 
a country where se many have to 
say, “It’s Greek to me,” Dick should 
find a great demand for the clarifying 
influence of the educational film. 


@ Ray Hadsell reports that he will 
be gone for three months in India. 
We thought that he was getting ex- 
tremely zealous in his research ac- 
tivities for DAVI until we learned 
that he is going under the auspices 
of the Department of State. How- 
ever, we are certain that Ray will 
be a credit to the profession no mat- 
ter where he is. 


@ Jim Brown may be in Paris by 
the time you read this. Just now he 
is extremely interested in an offer 
he has had from the State Depart- 
ment and the State Department is 
extremely interested in Jim Brown. 
However, there is no truth in the 
rumor that early in his audio-visual 
career, Jim came in contact with 
some French post cards. By now he 
will have judged the situation en- 
tirely on the merits of the case and 
will have acted accordingly. We 
helped Jim do a little research at 
Ripley’s French Restaurant during 
the course of the San Francisco meet- 
ing and feel convinced that our study 
did not decrease his interest in serv- 
ing France. 


@ Sam Harby, who was formerly 
with the Instructional Film Research 
Program at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is now working as a _ special 
consultant for the Air Forces in con- 
nection with their Guided Missiles 
Program. Because of security re- 
strictions, the only thing that we 
could find out from Sam during the 
course of an hour’s conversation on 
the plane from Chicago to Washing- 
ton was that “everything that goes 
up must come down.” It’s a pleasure 
to find that so much effort is taking 
place in America to make sure that 
it doesn’t come down on us. 


—J. J. McPHERSON 
DAVI Executive Secretary 
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“All of them were unanimous 
in acclaiming it as one of the finest 
non-theatrical films of the year..." 


—John Flory East Kodak C 





Told in gorgeous color and animation with 
special music by the London Symphony Orchestra 


From the hour-shadow of a mountain to a split-second 
chronometer pulse . . . from the water clock to the 
self-winding watch ... from the days of the sun worshippers 
to modern time-conscious man . . . here is the fascinating 
Story of Time told as a new and rare experience 

in motion pictures. 


Strikingly beautiful color, puppet animation, authentic 
models of time-telling devices and a brilliant musical score 
combine in a feast of sound and image. This truly 
memorable film is entertaining and instructive for people 
of any age. 

“It was greatly enjoyed by all. . . the most colorful film 

they had ever seen.” — Louisiana Horological Association 
**.. your film THE STORY OF TIME. . . received high praise 


at the Minnesota Film Council Meeting 
— General Mills, Inc 


“THE STORY OF TIME has been recommended as a very 
valuable film for addition to our library.” 
— Indiana University 


Available in 16mm sound, in color and black and white. 


One reel: 10 minutes. 


Dedicated to boys and Three unusual films on historic Rome, Florence and Venice. 


girls everywhere A series that is filled with 
historical, artistic, human and 
Stories about boys and girls andanimals < : travel interest. With unusual, 
effective techniques, it 


a ‘ : covers the turbulent history 
Realistic, effective films with no bang-bang, : “ , 
and present-day 


Pe VE 
without a single forced or dressed-up scene — grandeur; the daily life 
each one with an interesting story. and the best tourist 
. attractions of three 
For children from five to twelve. Actual tests picturesque cities that 


show that people of all ages enjoy these have lured travelers for 
films and their wholesome new approach to hundreds of years. 


pictured in simple, natural backgrounds. 


the child in his own world. “The photography is beautiful and very creative and certainly 
portrays the physical enchantment of cach of the three cities.”” 
13 films. Available in 16mm sound, in color — State of California, Dept. of Education 


and black and white. 1} reel: 10 minutes. 
Available in 16mm sound, in color and block and white. 


Rome: 2 reels Venice: 2 reels Florence: | reel 





At your film dealer, or write to Cornell Film Company for more information. 


Distribute xclusively by CORNEL F MM COMPAN 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N 


September, 195! 








—Choose : 
THE NEW DA-LITE® 
HILO SCREEN 


1. Set it HIGH for large audi- 
ences (43%" to 56%" above 
the floor, depending on the 
size of the screen). 
2. Set it LOW (as shown 
above) for small groups or 
where ceilings ore low. (Ad- 
justs to within 11” to 13” above 
floor, depending on the screen 
size.) Note the wide leg 
spread. 
3. Set it at the NORMAL mid- 
dle position for average pro- 
jection conditions. 

4. For semi-permanent installa- 

tions lift the HILO from its tri- 

pod and hong from wall or 

ceiling. (End caps have hang- 

ing brackets.) 


This new, multi-purpose Da-Lite 
model in 50, 60 and 70 inch square 
sizes, is perfect for schools, churches, 
clubs, lecturers and other users who 
show pictures under all kinds of pro- 
jection conditions. Square screens ad- 
just to rectangular. Da-Lite Crystal- 
Beaded fabric standard; Mat White 
supplied if desired. Ask your dealer 
for a demonstration! 


Write for FREE Sample of — 

Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded fabric and full 
details on the HILO and other Da-Lite 
Screens. 





: 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2735 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Il. 
Please send o FREE sample of Da-Lite Crystal- 


Beaded screen fabric and details on the new 
HILO and other Da-Lite Screens. 


ween ew em me eee ee eee ewe weweand 
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Conference Highlights 





1951 NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTION 


@ The role of audio-visual educa- 
tional methods and materials in a 
world of continuing crises and cru- 
cial challenges was a recurring theme 
at the National Audio-Visual Con- 
vention, which Brought together hun- 
dreds of educators, community and 
church leaders, equipment manufac- 
turers, and producers and distribu- 
tor of A-V aids in Chicago’s Hotel 
Sherman July 26-31. 

“Resolving Conflicts through Effec- 
tive Communication” was how the 
Educational Film Library Association 
defined it. The Eighth Annual EFLA 
Conference led off the convention, 
followed by meetings of the Film 
Council of America, National Audio- 
Visual Association, Midwest Forum 
on Audio-Visual Aids, and Industrial 
Audio-Visual Association. The NEA’s 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion and the Association of Chief 
State School Audio-Visual Officers 
also held meetifigs during the con- 
vention. 

Following are some of the high 
points of the convention meetings. 


EFLA 


“Human Fission More Dangerous 
than Atomic Fission” was the sub- 
ject of the first EFLA general ses- 
sion. Dr. Arthur Moehlman of the 
University of Iowa explained and 
illustrated, via overhead and motion 
picture projectors, the dangers of 
human fission—the splitting of peo- 
ples into opposing groups, the separa- 
tion of humanity on political, eco- 
nomic, social, religious, or educational 
bases. Humanity’s values plus uni- 
versal education, he stressed, is the 
formula to infinite destiny and the 
complete life for individuals. 

In another major EFLA address, 
Dr. Harold Laswell of Yale Uni- 
versity outlined the tremendous role 
of educational films in helping people 
understand the power processes in 
the world of today. Out of real under- 
standing, he said,, will come a sense 
of confidence in one’s own insight and 
the kind of collective action that 
makes survival possible. 

Convention speaker Walter Colmes, 
new president of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, emphasized the need 
for joint action and unity of objec- 
tive in all phases of the audio-visual 
field. He called for a code of action, 
“a set of basic and specific plans 
which we all can recognize as a blue- 
print for the correct and expanded use 
of films, ilmstrips, charts, maps, mod- 
els, pictures, and all other visual 
media.” 

At evening screening sessions, 
EFLA members and friends saw new 
and outstanding 16mm _ classroom 
films, including the premiere showing 
of Williamsburg Restored, produced 





EFLA OFFICERS, 1951-52 


President: Ford Lemler, University of 
Michigan 

Vice-President: Mary Huber, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Secretary: Edward T. Schofield, New- 
ark, N. J., Public Schools 

New Members of Board of Directors: 
Edward T. Schofield (re-elected), 
Mary Huber, James W. Brown (Uni- 
versity of Washington) 











by Julien Bryan’s International Film 
Foundation for Colonial Williams- 
burg. 

In special-interest discussion 
groups, EFLA members exchanged 
experiences and tackled problems in 
such subject areas as educational 
television, film censorship, film library 
operation, and film production by edu- 
cational institutions. 


FCA 


The film council idea will and must 
prevail, declared Robert J. Blakely 
at the annual meeting of the Film 
Council of America. Mr. Blakely’s 
convention address last year on the 
need for films to teach the basic same- 
ness of people the world over is still 
vivid in the minds of those fortunate 
enough to hear him. Now associated 
with the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education, Mr. Blakely was 
equally firm and eloquent in demand- 
ing the kind of teamwork within FCA 
that we are asking and working for 
on a worldwide scale. 

The FCA recently received very 
tangible evidence of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s support. Approval of a grant 
totalling $50,000 to the Film Council 
of America by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Adult Education was an- 
nounced in June. 

Another major FCA _ convention 
speaker was Floyde Brooker, chair- 
man of the FCA Board of Trustees. 
He emphasized the importance of the 
film council in developing audio-visual 
communication. The nation cannot 
afford to lose time in developing 
audio-visual communication, he said, 
if peace is to be achieved. 

Visual highlight of the FCA meet- 
ing was the showing of a sound film- 
strip, The Minnesota Story, describ- 
ing the organization and work of 
film councils in the state of Minne- 
sota. 

For outstanding accomplishments 
in promoting the community use of 
informational films, the Los Angeles 
Film Council received the 1951 C. R. 
Reagan Award at the FCA annual 
meeting. Certificates of achievement 
were presented to the film councils of 


(Continued on page 286) 
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REAGAN AWARD. Helen Rachford, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Film Council, ac- 
cepting C. R. Reagan Award from Stillman 
K. Taylor for outstanding work of the L. A. 
Council. Beaming approval at right is FCA 


president Irving C. Boerlin. | eas 


“de onvention 


right: Elizabeth Golterman (“Film Producers and Users Exchange Id 

("Censorship—What About |t?"'), Paul Witt (“What's New in Film Utilization?"). Standing, 
left to right: Philip Lewis (“Television for School and Community”), Don Williams ("Film 
Production in Educational Institutions for Television"), James Mitchell, (“Library-Community 
Film Programs—How Are They Orgenized?"), Harold Hailer (“Mechanics of Film Library 
Operation"). : 


HUMAN FISSION. Dr. Arthur Moehiman 
(right) and new EFLA president Ford Lem- 
ler. With the help of the overhead projector, 
Dr. Moehiman demonstrated the dangers of 
“human fission.” 


HUMAN FACTOR. Commander Robert A. NAVA LINE-UP. Board of Directors posing for official convention portrait. Seated, left to 


Noe in action at NAVA general session. 
Commander Noe demonstrated Navy train- 
ing aids, stressed importance of the “human 
factor" in training and education. 


September, 1951 


right: retiring president Hazel Calhoun Sherrill, secretary Carroll Hadden, second vice- 
president John Gunstream, president J. K. Lilley, vice-president Jasper Ewing, treasurer 
Jack Lewis, past president E. E. Carter. Standing, left to right: Marvin Melnyk, Herschel 
Smith, Alan Twyman, Don White, Milton Stark, John Moore, Ainslie Davis. 
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As Viewed from Here Editorial 





Just who are those so convinced 
of television's potentiality for education? 


TV, Too, Is A-V 


@ Time has already passed for theoretical discussion of whether educa- 
tional television programs are “radio” education or “audio-visual” educa- 
tien. Time is almost up for mere swivel-chair deliberation on the 
educational potentiality of television as a means of communication. We'll 
soon know the facts from experience. Momentous decisions are about to 


be made. 


Within a year and some months people gld and young, and in increasing 
numbers in all parts of the country, will he learning from purposeful and 
meaningful visual images transmitted to them from newly constructed 
educational television stations. 


Right now the persuasive evidence that will make this possible is piling 
up in the offices of the Federal Communications Commission. It has been 
accumulating since the middle of August, and the pile will reach its peak 
next month. This evidence, we believe, will prove conclusively to the 
Commission that educational institutions have the interest and the resources 
to use television effectively for the “public interest, convenience, or 
necessity.” 

Just who are those so convinced of television’s potentiality for edu- 
cation that such a gigantic effort is being made to persuade the FCC to 
allocate channels for exclusively educational use? They’re the top educa- 
tional authorities of the country—from the University of Maine to the San 
Diego City Schools. They’re trustees and presidents of great universities. 
They’re heads of State Departments of Education. They’re elected trustees 
and superintendents of large and small school systems. They have made up 
their minds; and these are the people who determine how educational funds 
are to be spent. 

The FCC will decide which communities and how many will be allo- 
cated a channel for non-commercial educational television. But what have 
you decided about the relationship between “television education” and 
“audio-visual education”? What do you think and believe about television? 





We believe positively and enthusiastically that television education is 
audio-visual education and that we need not wait for new A-V textbooks to 
classify it as such. 

We believe that audio-visual plans and budgets that include television 
will prevent television budgets that eliminate audio-visual. 

We believe that television is a part of the larger audio-visual whole 
and that audio-visual educators must demonstrate definitively that tele- 
vision is one—and a very important one—of the means for audio-visual 
communication. 


—PCR 
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Lantern slides were among the many audio-visual aids displayed and demonstrated in the Fort Dodge window classroom. Live demonstrators 
included these first-graders from Arey School and their teacher, Mri. Ruth Fandek. On-lookers not only saw teacher and pupils in action; 


they heard them, thanks to a public address system. 


Photo by Jack Norstad 


CLASSROOM ON MAINSTREET 


cTosper 30 through November 2, 1950, marked 

four big days in the history of the audio-visual pro- 
gram in the Fort Dodge Public Schools of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. A public display and demonstration of multi-sen- 
sory aids was planned and carried out through the efforts 
of a planning committee composed of the principals, the 
elementary school supervisor, and the director of audio- 
visual education. This particular week offered an excel- 
lent opportunity to introduce and place emphasis on 
American Education Week that was coming up the next 
week. It offered an excellent chance to invite the public 
to visit the Fort Dodge schools. Judging from the num- 
bers of on-lookers who viewed the displays and live 
demonstrations, one can certainly say that many more 
Fort Dodge people know more about audio-visual teach- 
ing methods and materials than they did before. 

Of course, before the display and demonstration 
project could be planned, the cooperation of a store 
manager had to be solicited. The audio-visual director 
surveyed the possibilities of using a show window in 
one of the stores on mainstreet. Many of the store 
managers showed interest in the project, so that hurdle 
was overcome. 

The next problem was to sell the teachers on the idea. 
Though the A-V director approached this hurdle with a 
bit of hesitancy, he need not have done so since the 
teachers came through wonderfully. Teachers deserve 
much praise for the way they seem always to cooperate 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOVEMBER | 1-17 


American Education Week gives educators opportunity and obliga- 
tion to show the public what their schools are doing. Today's teach- 
ing tools and techniques are an integral part of education—e part 
the Fort Dodge Public Schools brought vividly to public attention 
last year in the project described here. In planning for this year's 
American Education Week, you may well find inspiration in the Fort 
Dodge experience. 
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by DONALD SCOTT 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Fort Dodge, lowa, Public Schools 


in a true professional style even though they are eternally 
being asked to help out. 

And so the project developed. Samples of all the audio- 
visual materials and equipment used in the Fort Dodge 
schools were displayed. The art department of the junior 
high school made a series of posters to describe the 
articles on display and explain their use. Many student- 
made materials were also shown. Among materials ex- 
hibited were projectors, recorders, record players, 
radios, stereographs, posters, charts, graphs, objects, 
specimens, still pictures, filmstrips, and slides. 

The second part of the project consisted of live dem- 
onstrations showing how some of the audio-visual ma- 
terials are used in actual classroom situations. The 
public not only could see the students and teacher in 
action through the big three-sided show window class- 
room, but they could also hear them through the use of 
a public address system. Each school in the public 
school system put on a half-hour demonstration. The 
groups were composed of students ranging from kinder- 
garten through junior college. These live demonstrations 
ran for three hours the first evening and for another 
three hours the next afternoon. Hundreds of people 
stopped to watch the classes in action, and their com- 
ments indicate that they not only enjoyed but learned 
from the experience. 

Yes, Fort Dodgers got firsthand acquaintance with 
education’s teaching tools and techniques. Even though 
the personnel of the public schools always encourage 
parents to visit school classrooms, many of them never 
do. Thanks to the “Classroom on Mainstreet”. a large 
number of Fort Dodge people were given real insight 
into what we are attempting to do in their schools. 
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Teaching 
the Art of the Film 


by ROBERT WARNOCK 


Professor of English 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Professor Warnock is the author (with Porter G. Perrin) 
of Using Good English and (with George K. Anderson) of 
The Ancient Foundations, Centuries of Transition, Tradition 
and Revolt, and Our Hundred Years. 


HEN ENGLISH 290, “The History of Motion Pic- 

tures,” was first given at the University of Connecti- 

cut in 1944, six other colleges in the country offered 
credit courses in the art of the film. Today there are at 
least fourteen, some with very elaborate programs. This 
modest growth may not reveal a headlong rush of Amer- 
ican universities to provide appreciation courses in the 
cinema, but since most of the fourteen institutions are 
among the largest and most progressive in the land, it 
is an encouraging sign of a new use of films in education. 
Not simply the efficient servants of other departments of 
art and knowledge, motion pictures are coming to de- 
mand academic consideration in their own right as a 
new art form. 


English 290 is a free elective for juniers and seniors 
and cannot be counted toward a major in any depart- 
ment, including English. It brings me a very miscel- 
laneous group of thirty to fifty serious students from 
just about every department in the university. Far from 
a snap course, it has the reputation of requiring a great 
deal of work for its two credits. 


Two one-hour lectures are given each week on the 
aesthetics of the film and the major movements and di- 
rectors in the fifty-odd years of its history. The first of 
these thirty hours defines the cinema artist as a com- 
posite personality and attempts to place the motion 
picture among the composite arts, such as architecture, 
drama, opera, and ballet, as distinct from the single- 
figure arts, such as painting, sculpture, poetry, and most 
narrative-writing. At the start I try to shift the student’s 
interest from the actor to the director as the major 
personality in the creation of the film. 


In the two lectures on the aesthetics of the cinema 
that follow, the special visual and auditory resources of 
the medium are developed. Here again the student’s 
natural tendency to interpret motion pictures in terms 
of literature or the theatre must be modified; English 
majors in particular find it hard to discuss the film as 
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a graphic art rather than as an adjunct of the novel and 
the play. 

There is a crying need for a good instructional film 
to illustrate the aesthetic traits and resources of the 


cinema. Even a compilation of excerpts from existing 


pictures to explain the technical terms that must be used 
would simplify the teacher’s work considerably. Lacking 
this, I use a variety of devices. Roger Manvell’s little 
book, Film, in the Pelican series is a convenient, though 
slanted, source; and my lectures send the students to 
critics from Vachel Lindsay to Pudovkin and Eisenstein. 


But with the beginning of the historical treatment of 
the film, a close correlation of the lectures with the 
showing of pictures begins. These appear in two-hour 
programs presented at the University Theatre every 
Monday night through the semester. Attendance at the 
film showings is compulsory, and these laboratory hours 
carry no credit of their own, since they correspond to 
the reading homework in a literature course. The nature 
of the film medium simply requires that this work be 
done in groups rather than individually in the library. 
Further, a preview of each program is given on the pre- 
ceding Saturday for the very earnest students whe may 
wish to see it twice. No student auditors are allowed at 
either showing because the casual visitor who is not 
prepared by the lectures for a serious study of the films 
is merely amused by technical crudities and antiquated 
fashions in the “old-time movies.’ However, some twenty 
faculty members and their wives who have promised 
“to be good” attend regularly. All in all, we preserve 
what seem to be ideal conditions in our auditorium 
throughout the film series. 


Ten of the thirteen programs consist of silent pictures, 
since the present generation of students is least familiar 
with pictures before 1928 and has otherwise no oppor- 
tunity to see them. On the other hand, during the semester 
that follows this course, the Audio-Visual Aids Center of 
the University, under the direction of Professor Carlton 
W. Erickson, presents weekly programs of important 
sound films of the past twenty years, chosen by the 
Foreign Language and English departments. These show- 
ings, which are free to all students in the University, 


Professor Warnock briefs his class on a history-of-film program. 
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provide the alumni of my course with fifteen supplemen- 
tary illustrations of the lectures on the sound film. 

In showing the silent pictures I try to recreate exactly 
the conditions under which they were originally presented 
so as to give the class a sympathetic understanding of 
what the silent film could achieve. All of them—even such 
long ones as The Birth of a Nation, Intolerance, and 
Greed—are shown at silent speed. To complete the illu- 
sion, Professor Herbert A. France of our Music depart- 
ment, who is sentimental about the past of the movies, 
generously gives up his Monday evenings to play a special 
piano score for each silent program. 

Most of the films are obtained from the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library in New York, which also sup- 
plies piano scores correlated with the programs. A few 
films that are not in the Museum’s collection, such as the 
Charlie Chaplin Festivals, come from commercial houses, 
like Brandon, and the documentaries are from the excel- 
lent collection of our own Audio-Visual Aids Center. 
Professor Erickson, who has made motion pictures a 
vital instrument of instruction in many courses on our 
campus, arranges the booking of all the programs and 
finances them from his budget for the Audio-Visual Aids 
Center. 

The first of the historical lectures, on scientific exper- 
iments leading to the invention of motion pictures, is 
illustrated by two excellent French films, which are 
unfortunately entitled in English The Toy that Grew Up 
and The Biography of the Motion Picture Camera. Three 
lectures on the beginnings of the film in America and 
France are correlated with the first two of the Museum’s 
programs, which contain early pictures of Méliés and 
Griffith and early features with Sarah Bernhardt and 
Theda Bara. 

Thereafter, the film is treated in three periods, repre- 
senting the rise of the silent film as an art medium 
(1895-1914), the great period of silent pictures (1915- 
1928), and the achievements of sound films (since 1928). 
Following the excellent suggestion of Professor David M. 
Mendelowitz of Stanford University, I organize the 
lectures around film types—slapstick comedy, Western 
and serial melodrama, the American romance, the comedy 
of manners, the serious film drama—but the national 


schools are treated separately, and in some cases, especi- 
ally Germany, must be broken down according to aes- 


A-V technicians operate equipment in University Theatre. 
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thetic movements, such as expressionism, realism, and 
naturalism. The Soviet cinema requires quite special 
treatment, as does the Advance Guard movement in 
Berlin, Paris, and New York, where cubism, abstrac- 
tionism, and surrealism must be defined for students 
who have had no previous study of the graphic arts. A 
few figures—Charlie Chaplin, Walt Disney—get full- 
hour lectures, and D. W. Griffith is alone in receiving 
two. If there were a suitable textbook in the art and 
history of the film, it would relieve pressure on the 
lectures considerably. 

All of these lectures are closely correlated with the 
film showings. Some of the package programs of the 
Museum, such as III, 1 (centering in The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari), VII, 2 (centering in Potemkin), and I, 5 
(centering in All Quiet on the Western Front), are 
so efficient that | use them every semester. The rest | 
vary from year to year. The Birth of a Nation alternates 
with /ntolerance. Slapstick comedy can be equally well 
represented by II, 2, IV, 6 and IX, 4 in the Museum’s 
catalog. And the two features to illustrate realism are 
chosen from Pabst’s Love of Jeanne Ney, Murnau’s 
Last Laugh and Sunrise, Dupont’s Variety, and von 
Stroheim’s Greed. 

At this point it may well be asked what the student 
contributes to the course. Apart from the midsemester 
and final examinations, the bulk of his work is devoted to 
six critical papers on six of the thirteen film programs. He 
has his choice of programs to analyze but must hand in 
one paper every two weeks. In the early papers he focuses 
his study of the aesthetics of the film upon these analyses, 
but thereafter he is encouraged to consider the motion 
picture in its larger aspects as a social force in modern 
culture. English 290 is an arts course, but it cannot 
overlook the power of this new medium in twentieth- 
century life. On the other hand, it completely ignores the 
educational film, which is represented elsewhere in our 
curriculum. 

The ultimate purpose of English 290 is to uncover 
new aesthetic values in the movies for undergraduates 
so that they will approach them with greater perspective 
and a heightened appreciation of their artistic possibili- 
ties. The enthusiastic response of my classes leads me to 
believe that their serious study of this new art form is 


bringing them to a more discriminating taste in films. 


Professor-pianist Herbert A. France adds illusion and authenticity. 
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"The fact is we're getting and using foo many films which tell us everything.” 


‘“é DUNNO,” Harry blurted out, “maybe your carping 

@gJ critics have something after all.” Stunned silence 
fell over the little group in the drugstore booth. Here 
was Harry, a teacher whom we had considered “on our 
side”—a real enthusiast who conscientiously used all the 
educational films we produced—here was Harry drop- 
ping a sour note right in the middle of our kaffee-klatch. 
Of course, we had really only tolerated Harry in these 
gatherings. He was our customer—our market—and 
we had to be nice to him. But, as I say, we figured he 
was “on our side”. Now, here he was, crossing over into 
the camp of the Philistines, after we thought we had 
just slashed them to ribbons in the bull-session then in 
progress. 

Harry obviously expected a different reaction—one 
of amused joshing and incredulity. Instead . . . com- 
plete silence. 

“I—well—I’ve been thinking about this a lot,” he 
floundered, hoping for some reaction to seize upon. But 
no, we were heartless. Then, sensing our -challenge, he 
straightened up and squared off. 

“You fellows have been taking an awful lot for 
granted these days, and if you’re not careful you'll be right 
back where you were after the first World War—maybe 
even worse, because the backwash can be as strong as 
the forward-moving wave.” 

“What have we been doing that’s wrong, Harry?” 
The scene took on the atmosphere of a bear-baiting, with 
fiendish little half-smiles appearing in the circle around 
the victim. 

“It isn’t that you've been doing things wrong. It’s 
more that you’ve been doing some things ‘too well.” 
Harry was obviously on the defensive. 

“Oh?” This was indeed news to Fred Depew, whose 
company had just finished a motion picture for a na- 
tional welfare organization. 

Harry had found his opening and shifted rapidly to 
the offensive. “Yes, and you're a good case in point, 
Fred. You've just finished a really expert job. Everything 
in it can be compared favorably to the best in Holly- 
wood. And that’s the trouble with it. The realistic ap- 
proach at the beginning draws the audience right into 
the problems of the people and makes everything con- 
vincing. But then what happens? With the help of 
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ABOUT AUTHOR & ARTICLE 

A film producer and former teacher, author Hall is at present 
with the National Council, Boy Scouts of America, as Assist- 
ant Director of the Visual Education Service. He explains, 
however, that "since we have a complete production-distri- 
bution-utilization set-up within the BSA directly under our 
control, the issue raised in my article is not in evidence. Our 
material is mainly for training purposes, and there's a rather 
complete integration into our whole training program. But 
while attending local Film Council meetings, | hear the users 
and the producers ‘hollering down a rain-barrel’ at each 
other, and it is in the spirit of a disinterested third party that 
| wrote this piece. Are the characters real or fictional? Well, 
they're a combination of people observed in ‘the trade’, but 
the names are entirely fictional.” 





thoughtful local citizenry, your national organization is 
brought in, there’s a rapid montage of feverish activ- 
ity, happy smiles—and boom!—their problems are 
solved.” 

Fred was smiling indulgently. “My good Harry, what 
are you getting at?” 

“Just this—a picture like that can do more harm than 
good. By giving a slick and over-simplified story of the 
work of that organization, you're doing them and their 
intended audience a real disservice. The picture will lead 
to disillusionment because and when any given com- 
munity finds out there’s a lot of real work at the point 
where the picture showed only a montage of happy 
smiles.” 

Everyone at the booth was chortling now. Herb Jor- 
dan, a script writer, gave an especially loud guffaw 
“Harry, ol’ boy, everyone and his cousin knows that that 
picture was intended purely as a promotional piece, em- 
broidered with some nice, fine, noble feelings. Why 
would anyone be misled by it?” 

“Because it has been made so well, “Harry retorted, 
“because the audience is so convinced of the reality of 
the build-up part that they are just as convinced about 
the easy climax. You people don’t know your own strength 
sometimes. You're a little like the helpful giant who 
gave a man a lift on his shoulder across the flooded 
stream—and then, forgetting how high the man was from 
the ground, dropped him unceremoniously, breaking 
his leg!” 


Helen Montague, a crackerjack film editor, took her 
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turn at the fun. “But Harry, now can you blame poor 
lil’ ol’ us for such awful things? We’re not giants—and 
our films aren’t giants.” 

Harry fixed her with a stern ‘pedagogical eye. He 
could detect a new respect in their attitudes and he felt 
a little more confident. 

“I’m surprised at you, Helen. You're a professional, 
with a professional’s responsibility for doing the best 
possible job. And the job of the film producer is not 
finished when you've gotten your audience across the 
river!” 

“Oh-ho!” oh-hoed Fred to the others, “now I get his 
drift. Teacher says we should have a study guide with 
every film we send out.” 

“We-e-e-ll, no, but Harry was in deep water 
again, and no one was throwing him a life line. He 
splashed about momentarily and then struck out bravely 
on a new tack. “You people may not realize it, but more 
and more I’m having to defend you and your products 
among my fellow teachers. And, as far as I can add it 
up, the main burden of their complaint is: ‘Films don’t 
encourage the student to read and think for himself’.” 

The guffaws which arose at this statement made our 
previous reactions seem mild by comparison. 

“Now—now—wait a minute.” Harry’s voice strained 
to rise over the laughter. “I realize they’re using the 
oldest line in the book, but, consarn it, where there’s 
smoke there’s fire!” This last chestnut came over ‘dead 
track’, for we had suddenly cut the laughter, and it 
looked for a moment as though Harry would fall flat 
en his face. But not Harry. 

“The fact is we're getting and using too many films 
which tell us everything—how to solve our community 
problems, how to psychoanalyze ourselves, how Hamlet 
should be acted, how our economic system is the best in 
the world, and so on. They’re not only conclusive, 
they’re all-inclusive too, if you get what I mean. 

“Mind you, I’m not talking about films which dem- 
onstrate how to play third base, or how the life cycle of 
the butterfly is completed. What sticks in my craw is 
a film which tries to improve my pupil’s attitudes by 
saying in effect, “This is the answer to your problems. 
Do thus and so and all will be right.’ And now that 
we're getting so much emphasis upon human relations 
problems, this kind of film is multiplying.” 

There were no half-smiles in the group now. Harry 
had awakened some half-thoughts in our minds which had 
been bothering some of us, evidently. 

“And,” Harry drove home his original point, “the 
ones which stick in my craw the most are those which 
are the best-produced!” 

Fred couldn’t let that pass without losing face. He 
wasn’t smiling now either. Thoughtfully he put his coffee- 
cup dewn and said, “Harry, you'll always have that 
kind of film as long as there are people with an axe to 
grind or a gadget to sell—and as long as there are peo- 
ple like us who have to make a living. People have been 
conditioned too much by Hollywood. They don’t want 
to be needled into doing their own thinking. They want 
to be pulled or pushed forward—to be given the answers.” 

Fred lit a cigarette and snapped his lighter shut with 
a flourish, plainly indicating that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, the matter was closed. There was a general shift- 
ing and scraping of feet as the group rose to leave. 
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A simple, practicable 


ORDER FORM 


by BARRET PATTON 


Director, Audio-Visual Education 
Santa Clara County Schools, California 


WHEN PLANNING the operation of an audio-visual de- 
partment, it is necessary to consider carefully the form 
on which materials are ordered by the teacher. After 
several years of experimental work, the following form 
has been decided upon as the standard request form to 
be used in ordering materials from the Santa Clara 
County Audio-Visual Department: 





SANTA CLARA COUNTY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


Audio-Visual Request Card 


2320 Moorpark Avenue, San Jose, Calif. 
Telephone CYpress 2-1474 
Title ‘ Catalog No. ........... 
Not Wanted After .... 
Confirmed .. 


Date Wanted 
Teacher 
School 


City 











ACTUAL SIZE: 8" wide, 31/2" high 


In its favor... 


(1) It is inexpensive. It may be easily mimeographed, 
duplicated, or printed. 

(2) Jt lists one item. The listing of o1e item is im- 
portant in booking in that forms may be arranged in 
alphabetic order or number series. 

(3) Confirmation is placed on original order. The 
teacher’s original order is returned stating when the mate- 
rial will be delivered. 

(4) The form may be reused. The teacher may reuse 
the same form by erasing the dates wanted and confirma- 
tion dates. 

(5) It provides room for comments. The back of the 
form provides space for teacher comments. 

(6) It is easy to file. When forms are returned to the 
teacher, they can be filed for easy reuse. 

(7) It is made to fit a glassine envelope. For conven- 
ience in mailing, the teacher’s name and address are 
placed in an envelope without additional typing. 

(8) A single copy is made. The teacher makes only 
one copy so there is no need for carbon paper, smudged 
duplicates, and bulky copies to be kept together. 

(9) It provides a simple delivery list. Orders for a 
school are easily compiled on a single sheet. This simpli- 
fies all orders onto a single sheet for delivery and pickup. 
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Professor Brown focuses tachistoscope while students Dolores Han- 
son and Verne O. Williams look on. 


G sse0s0 SPEAKING, when we reach our middle twen- 
ties, vocabulary growth slows to a snail’s pace. Data 
collected by the Human Engineering Laboratory and 
presented in Johnson O’Connor’s English Vocabulary 
Builder* showed that from the age of twelve to twenty- 
two or twenty-three, vocabulary expands steadily and 
at a uniform rate. During this period scores on a 150- 
item vocabulary test showed a gain of five words a year. 
But in terms of the same test from the age of twenty-three 
to fifty, vocabulary inched ahead only ten words. In 
other words, during that period of approximately twenty- 
five years, vocabulary moved ahead no faster than in two 
average school years. 

The problem, then, with an adult extension class 
in Effective Reading was that of stimulating renewed 
interest in vocabulary. But that was only part of the 
problem. Actually it was more complicated than that. 
The real problem was how to increase vocabulary so as 
to improve general reading ability effectively. 

The attempted solution? A slim package of twenty-eight 
typed slides, the only direct training in vocabulary dur- 
ing the semester. And the results? An average improve- 
ment of 5.5 words in seventeen class meetings. 

Now for the particulars. Interest was apparently the 
key, a fact that suggested the need for a visual approach 
of some kind. The tachistoscope, used so successfully by 
Renshaw at Ohio State to improve reading, seemed to 
have real possibilities. Apparently at Ohio State the 
training program is built around the flashing of digits. 
What we wanted was a way of combining that kind of 
eye training with some technique of vocabulary building. 


We had already worked out a special “master-word 


* Published by the Human Engineering Laboratory, Stevens In 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken. See also: Johnson O'Connor, 
“Vocabulary and Success,” Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 1934. 
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A visual approach 


to improved reading ability 


by JAMES |. BROWN 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Executive Secretary, National Society 
for the Study of Communication 


approach” to vocabulary that had proved rather effective, 
particularly in arousing interest. It was a short-cut to 
vocabulary, a way of learning words a thousand at a 
time instead of one at a time. The fourteen master-words 
contained the most frequently used Latin and Greek pre- 
fix and verb elements, elements found in well over 14,250 
common English words. 

The next move was to make up two slides for each 
master-word, fourteen words to each slide. Those words 
were selected that illustrated graphically the common 
variant ferms of prefix and verb elements and that dem- 
onstrated how the elements were to be used as clues to 
word meanings. 

Then for fifteen minutes a night for fourteen sessions, 
twenty-eight words were flashed on the screen at 1/100th 
of a second. That made a grand total of 392 flashes or 
3% hours of combined eye-training and direct vocabu- 
lary-building activity. 

By means of a mask, the fourteen items on each slide 
were flashed on the screen one by one, with enough time 
between flashes to allow class members to write down 
what they saw. Then the shutter was opened and the 
items shown on the screen one by one in the same se- 
quence as before. Class members checked their papers 
for accuracy and followed the running commentary, 
focusing on the vocabulary-building implications of the 
prefix or root being studied. 

This procedure combined perceptual training with 
important vocabulary-building information and with ex- 
ercise material helpful in learning meanings and variant 
forms and applying word-analysis techniques. Each 
master-word presents a somewhat different problem. For 
example, when the prefix ad- is studied, the opportunity 
is taken to acquaint the student with the important prin- 
ciple of assimilation that explains certain variations in 
prefix form. That slide illustrates assimilation by such 

(Continued on page 287) 
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WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor, 1616 Marlowe Avenue, Lakewood 7, 


editorials 





Films Are Never Used Up 


A film may be used but it is never used up. Too many 
churches think that they can’t bring a film back for a 
second use. That’s wrong, an unfortunate carry-over 
from the theatrical field. 

A good film has many uses. The better the film, the 
more it centers on just one objective, but no objective 
in education is completely isolated from other primary 
and secondary objectives. 

We hear it often. Film librarians complain that min- 
isters and educators think that once they have “shown” 
the St. Paul or some other series in their church, they 
are through with them. Not at all! 

If you showed them, get them again and use them this 
time. Once you read Paul’s letters, but since then you 
have read and studied them many times. Don’t let your 
leaders get this one-time idea fixed in their minds. The 
church has many groups; a good program has many 
objectives; good films can help you and your leaders 
achieve your goals for all these groups. 

And you librarians and dealers must come to know 
the educational possibilities of your films well enough 
so that you can suggest many different settings and uses 
for your films. Ask your satisfied users what they used 
a film for and make some notes for your files. You have 
your part to play in ridding the church of the idea that 
films are used up once they have been out to the church. 


We Have Thinking To Do 


Nudged vigorously by an excellent statement by a 
joint committee on audio-visual materials, the officers of 
the Division of Christian Education (DCE) of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ (NCCC) have 
appointed a committee on the problem of the visualization 
of Bible characters. 

While this action is only one of five or six recom- 
mendations the committee made concerning the “impli- 
cations of Bible visualization for Christian teaching,” 
we certainly commend the DCE for acting promptly to 
establish a competent committee to tackle a difficult prob- 
lem. What its response to the other recommendations 
will be remains for the future to tell. 

This problem, and the others defined by this com- 
mittee, should have been the concern of the International 
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Workshops which have been held annually since 1944. 
In them the accent has fallen too heavily upon work- 
shopping and too lightly upon thinking. We met; looked 
at one another’s slides, films, and filmstrips; talked a lot 
about production, distribution, and utilization; enjoyed 
a wonderful and ecumenical fellowship, and went home. 
And the problems that needed our cooperative and con- 
centrated cerebration went right along with us, getting 
bigger and more important every year. 

Unless it was unannounced in the materials, the Eighth 
International Workshop at Green Lake was just as much 
a workshop and just as little a thinkshop in 195] as in 
former years. We have some thinking to do; why wait? 


Educational Content 


We would like to make three observations on the edu- 
cational content of films for church use: (1) it can’t 
be put there by people who don’t know education; (2) 
it should not be put there by the talk process when the 
film is being used; and (3) we are accumulating some 
pretty expensive films whose educational content is thin 
or out of kelter. 

It takes more than good intentions to bake a good 
cake—even with Betty Crocker helping! We believe 
that it is impossible for non-educators to.make educa- 
tional films. We believe that those who make films for 
children should know children as they are in the class- 
room; know something of the psychology of both teach- 
ing and learning; and know especially how material 
needs to be organized to get certain desired learning 
outcomes. 

We believe that it is educational foolishness to make 
films that have to be belabored with a multitude of 
words to enable them to teach something. If people can 
learn from films, why rely on words? A film does not 
have much educative motive power built in if it must 
be shoved off with words. Introductions and follow-ups 
we certainly want, but not as a substitute for proper 
structure in the film itself. You can’t put the sugar into 
the cake after it’s baked, and you can’t make a film 
educational by getting someone to write a guide. Edu- 
cational power must be put in by educational thinking 
when the film is constructed. 

If you think the third observation is untrue or exag- 
gerated, just take some of our educational films into 
the classroom. Try to accomplish something through 
their use. Check up to see what you did accomplish. We 
did, and we were amazed. We got reverse results in some 
instances. We confused the children in others. In still 
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other instances, the children were saved by having 
learned the right thing through the old talk methods. 
And the irony of all this is that these films could have 
been educational; they could have caused good and use- 
ful learning to have taken place. And the pity of it is 
that we, the church, have made some of the worst ex- 
amples of films with questionable educational content. 
It is time we do some educational thinking before we 
start the cameras rolling.—WSH. 


report on an experiment 





TV in the Church School 


When a local TV station announced that it would tele- 
cast the four puppet films, Brick Church of Rochester, 
New York, decided that it would do something about 
TV in the church school. 

The story, summarized from the account by Walter W. 
Bennett, chairman of the Curriculum Aids Committee. 
is as follows: 

The experience of the church school staff, under the 
leadership of Jean McDougall, director of religious edu- 
cation, in the integrated use of audio-visual aids stood 
them in good stead as they prepared to bring the first 
telecast, the film The Lost Sheep, to the church school 
pupils through the seventh grade and to some interested 
parents. 

Suitable antenna was installed and four receivers 
located and tested. A bulletin was sent to all teachers 
to brief them on the experiment and help them in their 
preparation. The Parable of the Lost Sheep was the theme 
of the pre-telecast session of all grades. 

Parents were told by mail about the program and 
asked to cooperate and attend. Their response was 
excellent. 

Because of the time of the telecast (12:15 to 12:30), 
follow-up activities were scheduled for the following 
Sunday. The interest and motivation of the pupils in 
this were satisfactory. 

Conclusions: After two programs, the staff felt that 
the experiment had been reasonably satisfactory for both 
themselves and their pupils and that it had been good for 


every one to undertake the project. 
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reviews and news 





Motion Pictures 


@ With its three-minute film Voyage to Rome, Cathedral 
Films brings its St. Paul series to a close. Begun two and 
a half years ago with the Stoning of Stephen and con- 
tinued in ten other films that treat the great episodes in 
the life of Paul, this series is the most important and 
pretentious production job in the church field to date. 

To begin and end a series such as this with the same 
principal characters, and many of the secondary ones 
also, is a difficult achievement, especially so in these 
t'mes. 

The production of these twelve episodes cost upward 
of half a million dollars, according to Cathedral’s Mr. 
Friedrich. This is about five times the capital with which 
he entered the production field some twelve or thirteen 
years ago and represents a pretty large outlay for a 
small company. Cathedral’s willingness to make this 
venture speaks eloquently of its faith in its product and 
the church. 

Voyage to Rome details Paul’s trip by sea to Nero’s 
city. It shows Paul’s reception there by his friends; 
shows Nero’s contempt of Christians, and shows Paul 
willing to be arrested and taken to his death in Rome 
after a new wave of persecution ends his two years of 
freedom, travel, and literary activity. 

In this film the accent falls on the voyage to Rome. 
Those expecting it to detail Paul’s last years and days 
will be a bit disappointed. They should remind them- 
selves, however, that there is little in the text for the 
film-maker to go on in detailing Paul’s last years in Rome 
and that some church people are allergic to extra-textual 
inclusions, however reasonable they may be. 


@ The 45-minute film A Wonderful Life, which the 
Protestant Radio Commission produced for four major 
denominations, tells the story of an ordinary man in an 
ordinary town who lived a life of Christian stewardship. 
He was little appreciated by his community and often 
misunderstood by his family, especially his daughter, at 
college age when her father died. As she hears the neigh- 
bors talk as they come to comfort the family, she re- 
calls how her father lived and decides, too, that it was 
a wonderful life, after all, that he lived. 

The first scene in the film is dull and morbid. Cer- 
tainly there was a better way to get the story under way. 
The casting is mediocre in spots, with the clergyman 
hitting a new low. The acting is fair to good but not 
what we should expect in such a film. In certain spots 
the comments of the narrator are not clear, and the 
musical background is certainly only average. 

While this film can be shown with profit to adults, 
young people will not find it very interesting, instructive, 
or inspiring. It never overcomes the handicap of its 
funereal beginning; it would have been a bit more 
wonderful if it had been a little more lively. 


@ A knowledge of Hebrew is not needed for the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful music-film The Earth Sings. It 
is a filmic interpretation of Palestinian songs and 
dances. A wide range of moods is covered by the seven 
songs, and each is movingly sung by Raasche, a noted 
singer of Hebrew ballads. The musical instruments heard 
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QUINTET 


5 outstanding films 
released by the R.F.A. 


The New Protestant Film Commission Production 


FIRE UPON THE EARTH 


A film of vast scope and tremendous impact 
The only film thes far produced on the history of the Christian 
faith—20 centuries of religious progress—sweep across the 
screen with inspiring magnificence ... a film with perennial 
appeal... 


1émm., sound, 26 minutes, color 
Lease $245.00; rental $10.00 


THE CRITICS SAY: 


“A new kind of motion picture . . . highly recommended by this 
Department for Reformation Sunday... “ 


Jesse M. Bader, Executive Director 
Joint Department of Evangelism 
National Council of the 

Churches of Christ 


“A commendable job of film making . . . has something to say and 
does so in a clear-cut, unambiguous and factual manner.” 

W. S. Hockman 

Educational Screen 


Write to Department R1 for descriptive brochures. 
These Fine Films Released by 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


45 Astor Place New York City 3, N. Y. 


September, 195! 


WINGS TO THE WORD 


“That mon could have lived ... if | could 
have flown him out of the jungle to a hospital.” 


This dramatic, true story of mission work 
in the Brazilian interior is a brilliant thread 
in the great fabric of Latin American Missions 
1951-52 study program for the Protestant 
Churches. . . . Available on a special basis 
te cur established dealers— 

lémm., sound, 30 minutes 

Lease $120.00; rental $8.00 


OUT OF THE DUST 


The high drame of mission service in Letin 
Americeo—enother part of the Latin Ameri- 


can Missi program... A 
incpinetionsl Sim 


45 minutes, 16mm., sound 
Lease $220.00; rental $10.00 








JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT 


Puppet films especially for children . . . but of inter- 
est to all ages. 


The dromotic st of J than 
re! A yep exciting 


fiction—a tru 


ie I for " 
Enacted by exquisite examples of The puppet moker's 
ort. 


*Premiere September 10—in indianapolis 
Produced by the Protestant Radio Commission 


Each 15 minutes, 16mm., sound, color 
Lease 100.00; rental $6.00 
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ou don't need a theater to show pic- 
tures. Just fit the windows of any 
assembly or school room with approved 


BECKLEY—CARDY 


DARKENING SHADES 
They're black—will last for 
years. Tailored to fit your 
windows. 

Write today for full data. 
Ask for Bulletin 56. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





“FIBERBILT" 
CASES 


“THEY LAST 
INDEFINITELY” 


Equipped with steel 
corners, steel card 
holder and heavy 
web straps. 


Only original 

Fiberbilt Cases 

bear this 
TRADE MARK 


“Your Assurance 
of Finest Quality'’ 


SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING DEALERS 
For témm Fiim—400° to 2000° Reels 














MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use Radio-Mats—Reguier Size 3'/s°'x4"" 

or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"" 
On sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept.V 
222 Oakridge Bivd.. Daytona Beach, Fia. 


: WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 





are the flute, the clarinet, and the bassoon; their pastoral 
quality blends beautifully with the songs and the lovely 
pictures some camera-artist provided for the screen as 
we listen. Here is a film to be enjoyed for its lovely 
sounds and sights. It is released by Brandon Films. 


@ Another Brandon release is Crucifixion, one of a 
new “The World of the Artist” series. Here the pictures, 
paintings by masters on the Crucifixion theme, pre- 
dominate over the music, which is taken from the works 
of master composers. This is an art film, to be seen and 
shown for art instruction and appreciation and not pri- 
marily for spiritual edification. It is in color; has a 
running time of 15 minutes. 


Filmstrips 


@ Winning the Americas for Christ is a 19-minute sound 
filmstrip by the Methodists (Board of Missions, 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.). The narration is from the Latin American 
standpoint. There are plenty of pictures and they are 
well selected. Some Methodist work is shown and talked 
about, but its value for other churches is not in the 
least impaired. A good overview. 


@ The History of Art, by the Herbert E. Budek Com- 
pany, Inc. (55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J.), comes 
in four editions: (A) single-frame filmstrip; (B) double- 
frame filmstrip for mounting as 2x2 slides; (C) 2x2 
glass slides; (D) 314.x4 glass slides. The material is 
organized into five series, with six filmstrips in each 
series. This reviewer looked over material from the vari- 
ous series in Edition A and finds it the best material 
on this general subject that he has seen. The manual 
accompanying each of the thirty units provides the 
student or lecturer with a vast amount of interesting 
and accurate material. These. interested are encouraged 
to write direct for descriptive folder and prices—which, 
in view of the quality, seem reasonable. 


News Notes 

@ Dr. Arthur O. Rinden, for some time serving as 
associate executive secretary of the Audio-Visual Aids 
Commission of the National Christian Council of Japan, 
arrived in the states in late July after traveling through 
India, Egypt, Italy, France and England. His home ad- 
dress: American Board, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


@ Dr. M. Hammad, archaeologist, and Mr. A. Goud- 
souzian, an expert on scientific and educational films, of 
the Petit Film Egyptien (19 Rue Tewfik, Le Caire, 
Egypt) are interested in making contacts in America 
for a possible film-lecture tour, having prepared illus- 
trated lectures on seven subjects relating to early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. Those interested, or knowing of per- 
sons who would be, should write directly to these men. 





CHRISTMAS FILMSTRIPS 


In brilliant color, The Night Before Christmas $5, The Meaning of 
Christmas $5, The First Christmas $7. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 


10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Beautiful Full Color! 35-mm Size! 


Now, you can make available a coordinated library of Bible Story filmstrips LIST PRICE 
around these outstanding, new Concordia releases. Expert research has gone into $&00 
costuming, settings, and characterizations. New and original art work used Only 9 Each 
‘throughout. Photography, composition, and story treatment are of the highest 
quality. Easy-to-read titles in each frame. 


Wide Cheice of Subjects 
Available 
(Release Dates Given for 
Titles in Production) 





Faithful adherence to the Bible narrative. All filmstrips presented in simple style, 
averaging 25 frames each. 





Wide Choice of Subjects Available 








NEW TESTAMENT 
Passion and Resurrection Series 
THE LAST SUPPER 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE 
3 JESUS BEFORE ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS 
CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 
THE CRUCIFIXION AND BURIAL OF 


JESUS 
THE RESURRECTION 


Other New Testament Stories 
THE WISE MEN 
JESUS’ ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 
THE EMMAUS DISCIPLES 
THE PRODIGAL SON 
WHEN JESUS WAS TWELVE 
THE STORY OF PENTECOST 
THE STILLING OF THE STORM 
THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA (Oct. 1951) 
THE JOYS OF CHRISTMAS (Oct. 1951) 
THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOU- 
SAND (Nov. 1951) 
THE WEDDING AT CANA (Jan. 1952) 
THE MAN SICK OF THE PALSY 
(Feb. 1952) 
MARY ANNOINTS JESUS (March 1952) 
THE FIRST EASTER (April 1952) 
THE ASCENSION OF JESUS (May 1952) 
PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON 
(June 1952) 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


jo. CO-8 SOLOMON, KING OF ISRAEL 
Jo. CO-9 NAAMAN AND THE LITTLE MAID 


. CO-10 THREE MEN IN THE FIERY FURNACE 


jo. CO-17 CREATION 
fo. CO-19 KING HEZEKIAH 


No. CO-20 THE FLOOD 


jo. CO-21 JACOB AND ESAU 


. CO-22 JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT 


No. CO-32 THE FALL OF MAN (July 1952) 
No. CO-33 THE CALL OF ABRAHAM (Aug. 1952) 


Other Concordia Filmstrips 


io. P-500 FISHERS OF MEN 


No. 


Color, 52 frames. $7.50 
A filmstrip on child evangelism. 


P-501 THE VISITING TEACHER 
Black and white, 65 frames. $2.00 
Shows the importance of the teacher in 
combating absenteeism in Sunday School. 


No. P-502 IF BOOKS COULD TALK 


Color, 32 frames. $5.00 

Introduction to the use of textbooks, en- 
cyclopaedia, and dictionary. With teaching 
guide. 








WRITE TODAY 


cAudie=“Disual eeide Service 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558 Jefferson Ave : Louis 18 Mo 


Valuable Advertising 
and Promotion Helps 
for YOU! 


for Full Details 


September, 1951 Writing for more information? Mention EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 





TEACHER-COMMITTEE 


CAROLYN GUSS, Assistant Professor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS, Assistant in Selection, Audio-Visual Center 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 





indiana University, Bloomington 


Answering the Child's Why 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois) 14 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
black and white, 1951. $60. 


Description of Contents: 

This film presents a series of incidents involving pre- 
school children to show how their personality development 
is influenced by the reactions of adults to their innumer- 
able “why’s.” 

First, a small girl is pictured receiving presumably 
adequate answers to her queries about the relationship 
between rain and flowers, the function of a thermometer, 
the meaning of death, her relationship to her uncle, and 
the arrival of a litter of kittens. She obviously derives 
a feeling of security from her parents’ considerate and 
patient attention to her interests. The commentator points 
out that parents are constantly passing on to their chil- 
dren their own attitudes and information, whether correct 
or incorrect. 

The next sequence shows why two small boys have 
completely opposite attitudes toward policemen. While 
Jimmy is taking a walk with his father, he sees a traffic 
officer giving a driver a ticket. The father explains the 
situation in terms of the policeman’s duty to keep the com- 
munity safe. As the other boy grudgingly accompanies 
his over-protective grandmother to the grocery store, 
she uses the policeman as a threat by saying that “police- 
men don’t like bad boys.” The boy’s resultant fear and 
hostility come as no surprise. 

Jimmy is then seen in his home, acting out his impres- 
sions of other people and discussing his picture books with 
his mother. - 


EBFiims ¢ 
. + innumerable “why's" and adult reactions 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
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Film reviews and evaluations on these pages are based upon 
discussions by a preview committee composed of Indiana Univer- 
sity faculty members, public school teachers, students of audio- 
visual education, and staff members of the Audio-Visual Center 
at Indiana University. 

Preview prints should be sent directly to the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





The final incident shows, through flashbacks, how Molly 
has developed into a shy, “well-behaved” girl afraid to 
take part in discussions or even to ask questions at school. 
Her mother is pictured as always “too busy” to answer 
Molly’s eager questions, so that, repulsed also by her 
father, she ceases to want to ask questions. 

The conclusion re-emphasizes the fact that it is through 
answering the child’s questions that adults help him to 
understand his surroundings and to adjust to them. 


Committee Appraisal: 

The situations shown in this film and the topics raised 
for discussion should be of vital interest to parents, 
teachers, and child-study classes. Although the preview 
committee felt that they could not always agree on the 
suitability of the answers which the adults give in the 
film, the various incidents are brief and merely suggest 
the problems involved rather than attempt to set definite 
patterns of action. The children carry their parts very 
well, and in general the production is sincere and focused 
clearly on its one purpose. 


The Other Fellow's Feelings 


(Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st Street, New York 
17, New York) 9 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white, 
1951. $45. Produced by the Centron Corporation. Teacher’s 
guide available. 

Description of Contents: 

The result of carrying teasing too far is the theme of 
this discussional film. 

The opening scene shows Judy, a seventh-grade girl, 
sitting in her classroom crying. While the teacher is sym- 
pathetically trying to find out what is the matter, the 
commentator interrupts to suggest going back to the 
beginning of the trouble. 

When Judy drops a: bottle of perfume at school, Jack 
reacts with “Phooey! Stinky!” After that he begins a 
teasing campaign which becomes more and more un- 
pleasant, until his other classmates also become impatient 
with him. Meanwhile, Judy becomes so upset emotionally 
that her school work suffers considerably. She refuses 
to tell her teacher what is wrong because she does not 
want to be a tattle-tale. 

The climax of the situation comes when Judy says “I 
stink” instead of “I think” while reciting. She breaks 
down completely when the rest of the class laughs. Rather 
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Young America Films 


. the result of carrying teasing too far 


than offering a solution to the problem, the film raises a 
number of discussion questions and presents alternative 
courses of action. 


Committee Appraisal: 

Presenting, as it does, a problem of common interest to 
children of the upper elementary and junior high school 
levels, this film should stimulate a healthy discussion of 
the real issues involved in persistent teasing and some 
remedies which are acceptable to the group. The photog- 
raphy and sound are good and the situation is dramatic 
yet simple enough to be handled adequately on the level 
for which the film was designed. This is the first in a 
series of films tc be entitled “Discussion Problems in 
Group Learning.” 


The Republic of Peru 


(Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 10 minutes, 
16mm, sound, color. $65. 


Description of Contents: 


The film covers such aspects of Peru as its geography, 
history, transportation, and important cities. 

Beginning with statements by various individuals con- 
cerning what Peru has meant to them, the film illustrates 
these statements with pictures of the Andes Mountains, 
Inca ruins, colorful Indians, and llamas. The narrator 
then counters that Peru is much more than this. 

Maps show the location of Peru and such geographical 
features as the twelve thousand miles of coast and the 
Humboldt Current. The narration chronicles some of the 
history of Peru, as the Palacio de Torre Togle, statues 
of Don José de San Martin and Simon Bolivar are shown. 
Maps also show the three distinct geographical regions of 
Peru—desert, mountains, and jungle. Oil wells, sugar 
cane plantations, and mineral deposits represent the 
natural resources of these regions. As the film shows 
the natives at work, the commentary provides much data 
on the population, sea levels, industries, and income. 

Various means of transportation, including steamers, 
airplanes, automobiles, railroads, and llamas, are shown. 
Seventeen hundred miles of good highway in the Pan- 
American Highway and the highest standard-gauge rail- 
road in the world evidence Peru’s progress in transporta- 
tion. 

Next, the more important cities are pictured. People, 
buildings, streets, flowers, and homes show an integration 
of various cultures. The unit of currency and the official 
language are explained. Scenes of Lima in particular 
and Peru in general conclude the film. 


Committee Appraisal 


The film shows the color, gaiety, and charm of life in 
Peru. It should be useful in intermediate, junior high 
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Line forms on the right! What? .. . 
more information? You want to know what train- 
how important 
Se would 


you want 
7 . 

ing you'll receive ... what pay... 

certain occupational hazards are? .. . 

any experienced, mature person. 


Today, millions of young high school students 
need information about the “ordinary” occupa- 
tions . . . need the answers to the questions you 
would ask. Yet, all too often, the working world 
seems remote, and students lack the interest to 
get the facts for themselves. 


“YOUR LIFE WORK” Films bring the working 
world into the classroom, stimulate interest through 
reality, promote occupational investigation. 


“YOUR LIFE WORK” Films can help you im- 
measurably in training your students to make an 
intelligent study of occupations. 


Your inquiry will bring complete details promptly. 
Write teday. 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


215 East 3rd St., Des Moines, lowe 


The basic principles of First Aid are portrayed in 
Johnson & Johnson’s film ‘‘ Help Wanted.”’ This 16- 
mm. sound picture contains interesting and import- 
ant information. Thirty minutes of realism. 

If you want to give a showing to groups interested 
in First Aid, send the coupon below. No charge, 
except you pay the return postage for the film. 


Gohmon«fohwon 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Dept. “G" NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 


Please send me information on the Motion Picture 
**HELP WANTED.” 
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NORTHWESTERN MEXICO 
the childnren* write: 
"| didn't know they had machinery . . “a 
"| didn't know the soil was so red . 
“The best part | liked was about cotton 
and the gin... 
". . . very interesting about how they made 
” ‘the henequen fiber . 
| enjoyed the man , whe was talking 
becouse he talked so clear.” 
"| liked the film North West Mexico because 
it told what the Mexicans did for work." 
*4th oe pupils, ——— School, Santa Barbara, California; 
teacher: M. N. Broc’ 
For forther mertioslare about NORTHWESTERN MEXICO, 
the new |! minute color film, address 
WORLD NEIGHBOR FILMS 
P.O. Box 1527 Santa Barbara, California 











HEIDENKAMP BIRD FILMS 


e “BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA” 
e “BIRD MIGRATION" 
e "THE WOOD THRUSH" 
e "THE BLUEBIRD" 
e "THE ROBIN" 


New York 28, N. Y. 














FAMOUS FAIRY TALES 
Filmstrip classics for early childhood 
education. New, delightful, inexpensive. 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
The Sleeping Beauty 
Treasure Island 
Puss In Boots 
Only $1.75 each, in sets of 8. Individual titles at $1.90 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
FILMSTRIPS, Inc. 
140 W. 86 Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


Dick Whittington 
Bears 








school, and senior high school classes for (1) giving a 
fairly complete picture of Peru, (2) acquainting groups 
with songs and music indigenous to Peru, (3) providing 
the correct pronunciation of many frequently-mispro- 
nounced Peruvian words and phrases, and (4) making 
meaningful much statistical and geographical data about 
Peru. General adult groups should also find the film inter- 
esting. A graduate student at Indiana University whose 
home is in Lima approved this film and others dealing 
with Latin America recently produced by the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union. She did caution that. it should be understood 
that the film presents only the more favorable aspects of 
life in Latin America. The color photography is very good, 
and maps are used frequently and effectively. 


The German Language 


(University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University Extension Division, 1312 West Johnson Street, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin) 7 reels, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. $165 for set of 4 films. 


Description of Contents: 

This series of four teaching films is designed to present 
all of the basic sounds of German, on increasingly difficult 
grammatical levels, by means of dialogues between a man 
and a woman in four different situations. 

Each film follows the same pattern, first presenting two 
native speakers of German in a dialogue lasting about two 
minutes. The entire scene is then repeated sentence by 
sentence. The English translation is shown on the screen, 
the speaker says the German sentence as in the original 
scene, he or she next turns toward the camera and repeats 
the sentence, then a close-up of the speaker’s mouth is 
shown as the sentence is repeated again, and finally the 
German words are shown on the screen as the speaker 
says them a fourth time, always with the same pro- 
nunciation and intonation. 

The first film presents a scene in a coffee shop, where a 
young man and a young woman discuss the impending 
arrival of a chemistry student from America. They em- 
ploy only simple sentences and the present tense. 

The scene of the second film is a railway station, where 
a young woman and a young man in ski costume discuss 
their week-end plans. They use simple sentences involving 
various tenses. 

The third film shows two students in a chemistry class- 
room discussing their arrangements for a picnic the fol- 
lowing day. They use sentences of different structural 
types, with various tenses. 

The fourth film presents a conversation between an 
architect and the wife of his client. They discuss changes 
in the plans for a new house, using sentences of highly 
complex structural types. 


Committee Appraisal: 

The University of Wisconsin is making a very definite 
contribution to the teaching of conversational German 
with the inauguration of their “Linguistic Series.” 
Teachers of German on both the high school and college 
levels were enthusiastic after previewing the four films 
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This accurate, factual documentary contrasts the glories of the Mayan 
civilization of the extinct Lacadon tribe with abject primitive life of 
e@rea today. 22 min. Color $195; BAW $98. 


1 So. Beverly Drive 
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ing a FRENCH LANGUAGE Conversational FILM Series 
“ACCENT AIGU" 


French Conversation Exclusively—! reel, B&W, sound 
Produced in Paris, France. Practically Designed for Students of 
the Living French Language. Series Includes: "L'ARRIVEE A 
PARIS", "AU RESTAURANT", “COURSES ET ACHATS". 


FOCUS FILMS CO. 1385 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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and indicated that they would want to show each film to 
their students several times. The range of difficulty is 
rather wide, so that high school German classes might 
find only the first and second films suitable for their use. 
The photography and sound are good, and the very simple 
settings merely suggest the proper atmosphere without 
competing for attention. The pacing is good, and the 
facial features of the speakers are shown clearly. The 
close-ups of each speaker’s mouth are especially helpful. 
The young couple who appear as different people in each 
film are pleasant and as natural as possible, in view of 
the frequent interruptions in their dialogues. The film 
announcement from the producer describes them as 
“young educated persons from North Central Germany.” 


The Rabbit 


(International Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois) 11 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. $45. Produced by the British Council. 

Description of Contents: 

This film describes the characteristics and habits of the 
rabbit, using regular photography and animation 

The first sequence defines the rabbit as a rodent and 
shows its eating habits, its burrows, its paths through 
tall grass, its hopping movements, its camouflaging colora- 
tion, its well developed sense organs, and its methods of 
communicating warnings to other rabbits. 

A diagram next shows the layout of a burrow for pro- 
tection and for the care of the young. A mother rabbit 
is seen digging a new burrow before the litter is born, 
and animation is used to explain the prenatal development 
of the rabbit during a thirty-day period. The baby rabbits 
are next shown developing until they can get some of 
their own food at the age of one month. The commentator 
then repeats a point made earlier, that rabbits do much 
damage to crops and gardens. 

An adult rabbit washes his face and paws after eating, 
and likes to bask in the sun, the commentator points out. 
The rabbit’s sensitive muzzle moves constantly, and the 
blood circulation through its thin ears helps keep its 
body cool. Its long whiskers help it measure paths through 
the grass. A rabbit getting a drink along a stream leaves 
its footprints in the mud. Other footprints are shown in 
a light snow. The rabbit’s powerful chewing apparatus is 
illustrated by a diagram of its skull. A chart shows how 
one doe can produce as many as four litters of four to six 
rabbits during one year. The commentator says that man 
uses fences for protection, and that weasels, foxes, and 
owls are the rabbit’s natural enemies, but that rabbits 
are gregarious and can avoid many of their enemies. 
Committee Appraisal: 

Good photography of interesting subjects and a clear 
commentary aimed at junior and senior high school pupils 
should make this a very useful and well-liked teaching 
film. The commentary repeatedly points out the economic 
losses caused by rabbits, although in general the film 
stresses the structure and characteristics of the rabbit as 
they might be studied in biology classes. 
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PAUL HOEFLER PRO- 
DUCTIONS AGAIN WIN 
TOP AWARDS AT CLEVE- 
LAND FILM FESTIVAL 


British Columbie—Canada's 
Pacific Gateway, awarded 
highest honors and an “Oscar™ 


PAUL HOEFLER F.R.G.S — 4 
as best film in its category. 


explorer, naturalist, producer 


Salmon—Life Cycle of the Sockeye, among first 10 selec- 
tions in classroom films. 


Glacier Park—Canadian Rockies, the 1949 “Oscar” win- 
ner is still a “best seller”. 


NEW RELEASES 

16 mm. sound films 
British Columbia-—Canada's Pacific Gateway, 22 min., $180 
Salmon—Life Cycle of the Sockeye. 11 min., $90, B&W $45 
Pineapple Culture, 1! min., $90 
Bread Making, |! min., $90, B&W $45 
Gymnastics #1, 16 min., $135, B&W $75 
Gymnastics #2, 16 min., $135, BAW $75 





Preview prints now available 


PAUL HOEFLER PRODUCTIONS 


7934 Sente Monica Boulevard 
Les Angeles 46, California 
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FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES 
OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Grade Level Elementary & Jr. High 


The purpose of this series of nine FULL COLOR FILM- 
STRIPS is to give students of the intermediate, junior high 
and high school levels an intimate and graphic view into 
the life, manners and customs of some of our hemispheric 
neighbors. Stressed are the natural resources, geographic 
features, home life, native costumes and industries of the 
several countries visited. 

PUERTO RICO CUBA 

PANAMA HAITI 

MEXICO BERMUDA 


HONDURAS 

GUATEMALA 

SALVADOR 
5.00 Complete set 


For a FREE copy of the new colorful, fully illustrated 
1951-52 Eye Gate Filmstrip catelog, write to Dept: ESI 


EYE GATE HOUSE 





Poetry In Film! 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


THE NEW IRISH FILM 
For Rental and Sole: 


GE BRANDON FILMS, ING.O%!, «2 2 * 
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Make SURE It Is! 
Use FILMACK 


TITLES 


15¢ Per Word 
SILENT or MUSIC-MINIMUM TITLE $1.50 


It never pays to handicap good 
pictures with inferior or amateur- 
ish-looking titles. To be sure of 
professional quality, so essential 
to successful showings, have Fil- 
mack make your titles. Try us on 
your next order. Write Dept. 6F. 


FILIMACK 


LABORATORIES 
1326 S. Wabash Ave., Chicoge 5 











McCLURE RECORD PLAYERS 


The Pict definitely the highest quality portable machine 
on the oe = Ctosrest tone. Most convenient. Light weight. Feather- 
weight needle pressure. Designed for school requirements, —music, 
gym, auditorium, classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swim- 
ming, corer, etc. Four models—two with public address. Price 
range $60 to $300. Play all records and |é-inch transcriptions—33//;, 
45 and 78 rpm. ideal class gift. 
MODEL B-2 


Weighs !! pounds and 
10 ounces. Volume for 
150 people. Built-in 6- 
inch speaker. Two watts 
output. Completely en- 
closed. Attractive tan 
finish. 


0. J. McCLURE 
TALKING PICTURES 


1119’. W. Wi 
CHICAGO 














FILMSTRIPS on ART and HISTORY 


A complete survey of Western Art in 30 filmstrips—visual background for 
ali historical studies. 


Write for complete folder to 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 


5S Popler Ave Hackensack, N. J. 








COLOR SLIDES 


rica — new series — over 200 (2x 2) 
Native Dances, Scenery, Animals, Flowers 
Send for free world-wide list 
The EULO Company, P.0. Box 178, Denver 1, Cole. 











1000 SOUND FILMSTRIPS 
obtainable on « FREE LOAN—RENTAL or SALE basis 


Get the new Sth Edition: “SOUND SLIDEFILM GUIDE” fully 
descriptive of each title. Send only $1.00. Act today! 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DEPT. ES-91 
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IDEAS ON FILM. Edited by Cecile Starr. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 15 
E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 1951. 251 pages. $4.50. 


In this collection of articles and reviews from the 
16mm film pages of The Saturday Review of Literature, 
editor Cecile Starr aims “to present a variety of opinions 
and facts about the 16mm ‘idea’ film in this country.” 
The editor’s aim has been accomplished—interestingly, 
readably. 

The twenty-nine articles by more than twenty experts 
are grouped under the following subjects: Films—16mm 
and Otherwise, Production and Sponsorship, Adult Audi- 
ences, Films for Children, Classroom Films, Getting the 
Films and Screening Them. The 200 reviews of 16mm 
films are properly described as “representative selections 
from among the many non-theatrical films available and 
should not be considered as a comprehensive list.” They 
cover a variety of subjects: Animdls and Adventure; Art, 
Music, and Film; Christmas and Religious Films; Edu- 
cation; Feature Films; Health—Physical and Emotional; 
Life in the U. S.; People and Places. Written at different 
times and by different people, the reviews appeared first 
in the Saturday Review and the now defunct Film Forum 
Review. Included also are a list of national film distribu- 
tors represented by two or more film reviews and a 
selected list of 16mm film libraries. 


PORTFOLIO ON AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 15th St.. N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 12 leaflets. 75. 


This is the newest of the ACEI portfolio series and the 
second 1951 ACEI membership service bulletin. The titles 
of the twelve leaflets that make up the portfolio tell 
the story: How Can We Best Use Audio-Visual Materials 
in the Classroom?, Radio and Television—A Part of To- 
day’s World, How Can We Start a Children’s Museum?, 
Bulletin Boards and How to Use Them, Pictures and 
How to Use Them, Sources of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials, How Can We Build a Record Library?, Bibli- 
ography of Records, Sources of Films to Use with Parents, 
Films Seen and Liked for Teachers and Parents, Sources 
of Films and Recordings to Use with Children, Films 
Seen and Liked for Children. 


LANTERN SLIDES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. Educational Sales 
Division, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, 
N. Y. 37 pages. 


This collection of articles dealing with various aspects 
of lantern slides includes the following titles: “Lantern 
Slides” by Mary Esther Brooks, “Letter Height and 
Legibility” by R. A. Sage, “Homemade Slides by Photo- 
graphic Methods,” and “Filing —— Projection Ma- 
terial” by Harold F. Bernhardt. 


CHURCH FILMS AND THE CHURCH, Second Series, by Harry 
J. Kreider. St. James Audio-Visual Workshop, 107th Ave. & 105th 
St., Ozone Park, New York City. 1950. 50 pages mimeographed. 
$1.00 


This is a collection of articles previously published in 
various periodicals. Titles: We Bring Films into Our 
Church, A Demonstration of Audio-Visual Leadership, 
Getting the Most out of Church Films, Leader’s Guide for 
the Film The Return to Jerusalem, Can the Public School 
Use Church Films? 
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Rexford Record Corporation, a newcomer to the younger- 
set recordings field, offers a unique type of dise having 
some educational uses relying mainly on the entertainment 
aspect of the presentation to impart information. The 
methodology employed represents a reaction to educational 
procedures of fifty years ago when educators relied too 
heavily on rote and rhyme to achieve learning. 


RECORDS OF KNOWLEDGE—SING A SONG OF PRESIDENTS 
—ALBUMS | AND I! (ROK 2 and ROK 5). Rexford Record Corpora- 
tion, 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

Each of the first sixteen presidents, from George Wash- 
ington through Abraham Lincoln, is the subject of a short 
song which can be learned readily by children in the inter- 
mediate grades. The material presented, however, is too 
elementary for them and if the order of the presidents is 
to be learned, this is a laborious method for that instruc- 
tion. But an interesting aspect of the recordings is that 
the music is not original, but rather new words are writ- 
ten for well-known period songs such as “The White 
Cockade”, “The Ear-i-ee Canal” and other songs repre- 
sentative of Colonial and early American history. 

These recordings can be used in the development of an 
interesting, instructive assembly program to be presented 
by a class or several classes jointly in modified pageant 
form. Sixteen boys might easily represent each of the 
presidents, in order, appearing stage-center during the 
singing of the song appropriate to the man. The remainder 
of the performing group then comprises a chorus. There 
is ample epportunity for group and individual costuming, 
and the entire production may well represent a worthy 
effort on the part of the teacher and the class. 

These recordings, as well as those which follow in this 
summary, may well be added to the library collection of 
the school whether the recordings are used for individual 
listening at school or are circulated for home enjoyment. 


DADDY COMES HOME (CRG 1018)—Ten-inch disc at 78 rpm. 
Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

“Daddy Comes Home” is a mildly interesting dise which 
will find its greatest school value in kindergarten classes 
and its greatest appeal among pre-school children. De- 
signed specifically for the youngest children, it helps them 
appreciate the father’s position in the household. The 
thesis of the record is that when Daddy comes home, it 
should be a time for gaiety and play. The record com- 
prises four simple, effective songs: three play songs and a 
silly song intended for relaxation after a period of hard 
play. The songs are “Let’s Play Herse”, “As We Go 
Sailing By”, “Off to Buffalo” and “Silly John”. Thus, the 
horse, boat and train songs calling for specific activities 
and group participation are offset by the resting song in 
which the child can participate by either listening or by 
trying to duplicate described stunts. 


Needle Chatter... 


Tape recording projects are becoming more popular 
following the reported success at Minneapolis. Three 
organizations of this nature have been developed in New 
York State alone, all serving the upstate area. New York 
City is developing the fourth to serve that local area ... 
It is rumored that a new line of music instruction records 
can be anticipated in the near future. The publisher is 
sincere in his desire to serve the schools and is a keen 
student of music—all of which augurs well for the schools. 
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SYNCHRONOUS Y” MAGNETIC 
TAPE RECORDING CHANNEL 


16 mm MAGNETIC FILM 
RECORDING CHANNEL 


16 mm MULTIPLE TRACK DIRECT- 
POSITIVE RECORDING CHANNEL 


# 
SIX CHANNEL MIXER 
FOR RE-RECORDING from 
%" Magnetic Tape— Magnetic 
and Photographic 16 mm Films, 
Synchronous Disc Recordings. 


GEO. W. COLBURN 
* LABORATORY, INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Duplicate Negatives — Release Prints 
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ployer and P.A. system Jo 
with all the quolity and 
“extra” features you have 
been asking for. It plays 33%, 45 and 78 rpm record- 
ings up to 17%” in diameter. Has two microphone in- 
puts, one for voice and the other for musical instru- 
ments or orchestra, two 12” dynamic speokers, seporate 
mike and phone tone controls, variable speed motor 
and an effective scratch suppresser. Dual needle mog- 
netic cartridge provides ction, is un- 
affected by temperature or humidity. tow needle pres- 
sure gives standard records up to 7 times their normal 
life spon. 

SHOCKPROOF FLOATING SOUND 
An exclusive Newcomb feature prevents needle skip- 
ping from jolts and jars of dancing feet. Nowhere else 
will you find so many “extra” fectures and so much 
portable power carried so lightly. Player weighs only 
36 Ibs., the two speakers 19 Ibs. 
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BIND them in 
BRUMBERGER 
SLIDE 


BINDERS 
All steel, with clear 
glass. Simple snap as- 
sembly — Use over and 
over. In small & large 
economy packages. 


VIEW them ina 
BRUMBZRGER 
SLIDE 
VIEWER 
All steel, brilliantly il- 
luminated image — op- 
tically fens. 


With bulb and cord. 
ONLY $6.50 


FILE them in 
BRUMBERGER 
SLIDE 
FILES 
Portable steel, snap 
catches & handie. In- 
dex cards for easy 


identification. Mr 
sizes—$1.98 te $3.95. 
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VIEWER 
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mounts. P 
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for viewer & slides or 
slides only. $6.50. 
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FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
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CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 
(Continued from page 266) 


Stamford, Connecticut; Greater Bos- 
ton; and Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


MIDWEST FORUM 


The film-reader technique was the 
subject of the Midwest Forum’s an- 
nual meeting. A second-grade class 
from the Chicago area demonstrated 
the effectiveness of combining educa- 
tional films and correlated readers. 
Teaching the class was Miss Maxine 
Plummer, Specialist in Reading, El 
Paso, Texas, Public Schools. 


NAVA 


“If democracy is to survive, and if 
our American heritage of freedom, 
equality, and justice is to prevail, 
there must be, inevitably, an improved 
and extended use of audio-visual aids 
in education,” concluded Clarence A. 
Peters of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews at the first 
NAVA general session. 





Reminding his audience of the FCC 
reservation of TV channels for edu- 
cational use, he emphasized the poten- 
tial great demand for 16mm films. “At 
the very least,” he said, “it is the 
greatest production and distribution 
problem ever presented to the infor- 
mational film industry.” 


For action and interest, no conven- 
tion session surpassed live-wire Com- 
mander Robert A. Noe’s demonstra- 
tion of Navy equipment and training 
devices, including a flight engineer’s 
panel complete with engine roar and 
capable of simulating all emergencies 
encountered in actual flight. 


In another major NAVA meeting, 
Nathan D. Golden (Director, Mo- 
tion Picture-Photographic Division, 
National Production Authority) out- 
lined the controlled materials plan as 
it relates to the visual education deal- 
er and Genaro A. Florez (President, 
Florez, Inc., Detroit) vividly demon- 
strated “visual dynamics’—how to 
show the present and potential A-V 
user the values of audio-visual aids. 





NAVA OFFICERS, 1951-52 


President: J. K. Lilley, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vice-President: Jasper Ewing, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Second Vice-President: John Gun- 
stream, Dallas, Tex. 

Secretary: Carroll Hadden, Louisville, 


y- 

Treasurer: Jack Lewis, Wichita, Kan. 

Directors-at-Large: Alan Twyman, Day- 
ton, Ohio; E. H. Stevens, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Regional Directors: New England— 
John Ladd, Boston, Mass.; South- 
eastern—Herschel Smith, Jackson, 
Miss.; Plains—Ainslie Davis, Denver, 
Colo.; Western—John Moore, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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A-V Across the Nation 


@ Summer, 1951 was a busy time for 
audio-visual educators. Across the 
nation they gathered together in con- 
ferences and workshops to look at, 
listen to, talk about, and try out the 
best teaching methods and materials. 
Worthwhile conference experiences 
were by no means limited to the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Convention and 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction’s San Francisco meeting at 
the NEA annual conference (see 
page 262). Typical of the countless 
other A-V meetings are the following: 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AUDIO-VISUAL PR E-CONFERENCE 
WorksHoP, Chicago. Hundreds of li- 
brarians and others interested in pub- 
lic library audio-visual activities met 
to see, hear, and discuss demonstra- 
tions of materials for children and 
adults—discussionstrips, film readers, 
storytelling with recordings, book-and- 
film programs. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE, Bloomington. 
“Improving Teaching Through the 
Use of Audio-Visual Instructional Ma- 
terials” was the theme and aim of 
the conference, attended by directors, 
administrators, and teachers. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, Madi- 
son. One of the outstanding features 
of this year’s Institute was the oppor- 
tunity given participants for daily 
observation of the use of audio-visual 
materials in actual classroom teach- 
ing in the University’s Laboratory 
School. 

And there were many other audio- 
visual conferences, workshops, film 
festivals, ete.—the A. A. CLEVELAND 
CONFERENCE at Washington State Col- 
lege at which distinguished educators 
in the field of communication arts 
joined the college faculty in intensive 
study of motion pictures, radio, and 
printed materials in education; FILM 
iN THE PuBLIC LIBRARY CLINIC at the 
University of Washington’s Instruc- 
tional Materials Center; UNIVERSITY 
FILM PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION’s meet- 
ing at Indiana University; NEw 
York STATE AvupbI0O-VISUAL COUNCIL 
meeting at MRochester’s Eastman 
House, with a forward-looking sym- 
posium on educational television; 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE on “Improving Audio- 
Visual Instruction in Teacher Educa- 
tion”; FILM FEsTIvVALs at Stamford, 
Boston, Cleveland, and Iowa’s Lake 
Okoboji; “America’s first art film fes- 
tival” at the Playhouse in Woodstock, 
New York. 


The quantity and quality of summer 
A-V conference and workshop meet- 
ings are important. Much more im- 
portant are the new understanding, 
skill, and enthusiasm participants 
bring back to their jobs, thanks to 
summer “vacation” experiences. 
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VOCABULARY VIA TACHISTOSCOPE 
(Continued from page 274) 





words as affix, annex, apply, accept, allude, and aggres- 
sion—all assimilated forms of the prefix ad-. 

Results were gratifying. The class took one form of 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test the first meeting of the 
semester, a second form at the last meeting. The aver- 
age improvement in vocabulary in terms of the 100-item 
vocabulary half of that test was 5.5 raw score points 
or eleven percentile ranks. One fifty-two-year-old ex- 
ecutive jumped from the 70th percentile past the 90th 
percentile mark, according to published norms for uni- 
versity seniors. 

But even more important, the class made excellent prog- 
ress in reading speed and comprehension. In terms of 
the Nelson-Denny test totals, the class made the equivalent 
of about two years’ progress in seventeen sessions. At 
the beginning of the semester they scored slightly below 
the average for college and university seniors (46.5 
percentile). By the end of the semester they had im- 
proved an average of 13.75 percentile ranks. 

In terms of light reading, done under pressure, twelve 
of the eighteen who completed the course achieved speeds 
of a thousand words a minute or faster with comprehen- 
sion scores of 85 per cent or better. At the start of the 
semester the class had read similar material at about 
228 words a minute with a comprehension of 65 per cent. 


It is, of course, impossible to say exactly how much 








capere er1ozeq aguesiv 


seize or hold e10seq Juyod 
captive suveu ptoA 22 
received snolezsoaeid 
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deceitful x}seid uy sev 


recipient elojyeq Suveu -elg 











SLIDE FACSIMILE. Left column: Latin verb is followed by common 
meaning and then five words illustrating common variant forms— 
capt, ceiv, cept, ceit, cip. Right column: Common meaning (at top 
when slide is reversed) is followed by three illustrations and then 
exercises. 


each separate class activity contributed to those results. 
Although paced and timed practice .readings and Series 
Il of the Harvard Reading Films were both used, the 
only direct training in vocabulary was with the tachis- 
toscope, training that apparently contributed its share 
toward improved reading ability as well as toward im- 


prov ed y ocabulary . 
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sip prostam... in Colo 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 





A unique contribution to the teach- 
ing and learning of geographical, 
historical, and social understandings. 


12 strips .. . ready this fall 


Each filmstrip is a useful teaching tool in itself, 
correlating history and geography, and drawing 
from many other fields of knowledge when these 
fields have specific contributions to make to the 
child's understanding of a region, the people 
the resources, the problems, and the interrela- 
tionships. 





Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of 
the geography series, Man in His World. 


The pictures were prepared under the super- 
vision of Milo Winter, well-known illustrator of 
children's books and texts. 
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1951 NAVA Trade Show 


The annual Trade Show of the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association at the 
Chicago National Audio-Visual Con- 
vention in July set a new mark both 
in attendance (around 1500) and in 
the variety of its 113 exhibits. 

Motion picture films (21 exhibits) 
still represent the largest single con- 
tingent, but this yeer for the first time 
the combined still projector and film- 
strip exhibits outnumbered movie film 
and projector exhibits: 32 to 29. Close 
runner-up were the audio exhibits: 
11 tape recorders, 16 record players, 
and 5 exhibits featuring records and 
transcriptions; total, 26. 

Two of the motion picture projector 
exhibits featured new models playing 
both magnetic and photronic sound 
tracks. Two other manufacturers 
stated that their machines were read- 
ily adaptable. 

This revolutionary development 
puts the production of sound films 
squarely within the resources of any 
school owning a motion picture 
camera designed to take single-per- 
foration 16mm film. Such film can 
now be edited, given main, introduc- 
tory and end titles, and then sent 
to the laboratory to have a magnetic 
track imposed upon the blank sound 
track space. Voice and music can 
then be recorded—and erased and re- 
recorded if desired—right on the pro- 
jector’s own magnetic recording head. 
The film can be played back instantly 
on any 16mm projector equipped to 
handle such tracks. 

Thus far the coating of finished 
film for magnetic recording is com- 
mercially available only through a 
New York laboratory, which exhibited 
its product at the Trade Show. 

As demonstrated at the National 
A-V Convention, the room darkening 
problem is being tackled from both 
ends—better shades and the develop- 
ment of new screens designed for full 
daytime projection. 

The growing importance of the 
church as a market for audio-visual 
materials was shown in the eight ex- 
hibits devoted entirely to films and 
filmstrips for religious use. plus a 
good number of other exhibits that 
included religious materials. 

Besides projection and audio equip- 
ment and materials exhibits, the Trade 
Show included displays of flat pic- 
tures, cataloging and printing tech- 
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niques, a set of sample textiles ar- 
ranged for tactual examination, and 
ten different school and film publica- 
tions. 

The opening of the Trade Show a 
day earlier to permit greater atten- 
dance and the regulation of its hours 
to minimize conflict with meetings of 
participating organizations were com- 
mended by nearly everyone. Minor 
adjustments may still further improve 
this excellent pattern. 

The overlapping of the national 
meetings of educational and communi- 
ty groups and of ‘the A-V industry 
once more proved of mutual henefit 
to all.—_WFK. 


EBFilms-Films Inc. Merger 


The merging of the two largest 
organizations in the 16mm educational 
and non-theatrical field was made 
known in July with announcement 
of the acquisition of Films Incorpo- 
rated by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Plans for the purchase were an- 
nounced jointly by Walter Colmes, 
president of EBFilms and Eric 
Haight, president of Films, Inc., 
which distributes feature films pro- 
duced by Twentieth Century Fox and 
Warner Brothers to clubs, discus- 
sion groups, schools, churches and 
other organizations. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
Films Inc. will be reorganized as a 
new corporation with the same name 
and will become a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. Ail Films Inc. operations will 
continue to be carried on in that com- 
pany’s name, under Eric Haight’s 
operation. 

“The integrating of our two com- 


Walter Colmes and Eric Haight (right) 


panies will make possible a greatly 
increased efficiency in servicing all 
people and groups using 16mm films,” 
Colmes said in a statement about 
EBF’s expansion. Films Inc. has six 
regional exchange offices throughout 
the country, while EBF now has seven 
rental and preview offices. These of- 
fices will be combined to permit both 
the handling of booking requests for 
preview and rental of films and the 


- shipping of sales prints of EBFilms. 


EBF national headquarters are in 
Wilmette, Ill., while Films Inc.’s home 
office will remain at 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. Rental offices will 
be located in New York, Boston, Dal- 
las, Chicago, Los Angeles, Atlanta, 
Portland, Ore., and Detroit, Mich. 

Films Inc. is the pioneer in a new 
program of developing discussion 
filmstrips for outstanding feature mo- 
tion pictures. “We are greatly pleased 
with the outlook offered by our new 
association,” said Eric Haight. “The 
unequalled educational prestige of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films means 
that we will be able to expand still 
further the positive educational use 
of feature films distributed by us. 
I believe this action is one more step 
forward in bringing the informational 
value of films to all the American 
people.” 


A-V Selling Institute 


Audio-visual sales and managerial 
people from all over the country came 
together July 22-26 on the campus of 
Indiana University to attend the Na- 
tional Institute for Audio-Visual Sell- 
ing, a joint project of the National 
Audio-Visual Association and Indiana 
University’s Audio-Visual Center. 
Registrants from 23 states, represent- 
ing 44 firms, attended the Institute. 

Now in its third year, the Institute 
offers 32 hours of class work in each 
of four courses: Salesmanship, Sales 
Management, Film Library Manage- 
ment, and Business Management. In- 
structors included 18 specialists from 
the audio-visual field and seven mem- 
bers of the University staff. 

Chairman of the 1951 Institute 
Board of Governors was John J. 
Dostal, Sound and Visual Products, 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of 
America. The University staff was 
headed by Ernest Tiemann of Indiana 
University’s Audio-Visual Center. 
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Victor Production 
at Motiograph 


Manufacturing and assembling of 
Victor Animatograph 16mm motion 
picture equipment are now being han- 
dled by Motiograph, Inc., Chicago. 
Victor administrative, sales and serv- 
ice offices remain in Davenport, Iowa. 
As the oldest and one of the leading 
manufacturers of professional motion 
picture equipment, Motiograph offers 
the engineering skill and extensive 
facilities needed to meet the demand 
for Victor projectors, according to 
the announcement by Victor presi- 
dent Sam G. Rose. 

Victor Animatograph was origi- 
nally established in 1910 and became 
a subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration in 1946. The business inter- 
ests of the company were recently 
purehased by Mr. Rose and associates, 
and he has resumed active manage- 
ment as president of the newly-formed 
Iowa corporation. 

Motiograph, founded in 1896, will 
continue to manufacture and sell its 
35mm line of motion picture sound 
and projection equipment. 


Operadio Now DuKane 


The Overadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany of St. Charles. [llinois, has 
changed its name to DuKane Corpora- 
tion. according to an announcement by 
J. McWilliams Stone, founder and 
president. There has been no change 
in ownership, management, personnel, 
or policies. As changed, the com- 
pany’s corporate name identifies the 
enterprise more closely with its prod- 
ucts. Over the years they have de- 
veloped a quality line, under the Du- 
Kane brand, of intercommunicating 
equipment, paging and sound equip- 
ment, sound filmstrip projectors, and 
magnetic tape recorders. The com- 
pany has been an electronic manu- 
facturer for nearly thirty years and 
pioneered in the manufacture of the 
first self-contained portable radio, 
the “Operadio”, back in 1923. 


New Coronet Service 


As another special service to cus- 
tomers and regular previewers, Coro- 
net Films has inaugurated distribu- 
tion of standard 3x5 library index 
ecards on each of its new 16mm sound 
motion pictures. A set of cards, one 
for each new subject, will be mailed 
each month to regular users of Coro- 
net Films. Descriptive matter on the 
ecards follows the usual plan of a 
standard library card, but the format 
has been modernized to permit the 
use of clear, easy-to-read type faces. 

The new index cards will be mailed 
to purchasers and previewers of Coro- 
net Films each month, in place of the 
teachers’ guides which have been 
mailed in the past. It is believed the 
index cards will be more useful in 
most situations. The guides will be 
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furnished, however, with all prints 
supplied for preview. The guides will 
also accompany shipments of new 
films and will be available in quantity 
when desired. 

In announcing the release of the 
new index cards, Ellsworth C. Dent, 
Director of Distribution, said, “We 
take pride in the fact that Coronet 
Films is the first producer to offer 
non-commercial index cards on all 
its new releases. But credit for this 
innovation should go to our many 
friends whose confidence has made 
Coronet Films a leader in the indus- 
try.” 


They've Moved 


@ Barnett & Jarre, manufacturers 
of slide file cases, reel cases, etc., to 
larger quarters at 6100-10 North 21st 
St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


@ IpeaL Pictures Los Angeles of- 
fice to 2950 W. Seventh St. (under 
the direction of Scott W. Hillam) ; 
the Oklahoma City office to 186 N.W. 
13th St.; and the Salt Lake City office 
to 54 Post Office Place. 


@ AMERICAN Book CoMPANY to 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


up and down 


Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


with Tachistoscope are 


proving highly effective 


Every educator may well re-appraise his school’s methods of teaching 
reading, in view of the remarkable results attained with Keystone 


Tachistoscopic techniques: 


Gains exceeding 50% are being achieved by numerous classes, 
ranging from elementary to adult; many students have doubled their 


reading speeds in 12 weeks. 


Basic Skills in Reading—as well as in Spelling, Arithmetic, Type- 
writing, Art and Music—are taught more rapidly and more effectively 


with the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


Detailed Daily Programs have freed the teacher from dependence 
upon verbal instructions—and have made possible the immediate suc- 
cess of many teachers using the tachistoscope for the first time. 
Manual of Instructions, based upon experience in the classroom, is 
clear and specific. Equally practica] and helpful is the new Teacher's 
Handbook of Tachistoscopic Training by G. C. Barnette. 

The coupon will bring you detailed reports of results. 





(Name) 


(Address) 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna 
results being attained by schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope 


Please send reports of 


. (Position) . 











Equipment 





Automatic Film Inspector 


A new automatic machine for in- 
specting 16mm projection prints in 
film libraries was demonstrated at 
the National Audio-Visual Conven- 
tion Trade Show in Chicago. Pri- 
marily a labor-saving and cost-cutting 
device, the “Inspect-O-Film” is said 


to have the added advantage of doing 
a better and more dependable job 
of film inspection than can be done 
by a human inspector. 

Basic design of the Inspect-O-Film 
was worked out over a 12-year period 
by Don White, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Audio-Visual 
Association, who first conceived the 
idea in 1939 when he was head of the 
educational film library of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. The machine is 
being manufactured by the Harwald 
Company, 1216 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Illinois, makers of the Admatic 
and Shopper Stopper automatic pro- 
jectors. 

Inspect-O-Film checks for torn, 
broken or enlarged sprocket holes; 
run-offs or sprocket punches; breaks 
in the film; and pin or Scotch tape 
splices. When it locates a defect, it 
stops at once, turns on a signal to 
indicate the type of defect, and re- 
mains stopped until the operator 
checks the damage and repairs the 
film, if necessary. 

If Inspect-O-Film finds nothing 
wrong, it inspects a film without at- 
tention from the operator; it auto- 
matically counts the exact footage 
and the number of splices and shuts 
itself off at the end of the run. It 
inspects 400 feet of film in slightly 
less than two minutes. 


Stereo & Hilo Screens 


A new Stereo Screen for three- 
dimensional pictures has been intro- 
duced by Da-Lite Screen Company, 
2711 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago. The 
lightweight, economical screen has a 
smooth flat silver-coated projection 
surface; measurements, 40” x 40” 
overall. For wall or table use, the 
screen has a dual-easeled back with 
stiffeners for rigidity. It is announced 
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as meeting all the exacting require- 
ments of stereo projection. 

The new Hilo Da-Lite screen is a 
combination tripod-mounted unit with 
a special device permitting removal 
of the case and fabric for wall and 
ceiling use. 


Picturephones 


The Model L McClure Picturephone 
is an inexpensive sound filmstrip unit 
weighing under thirteen pounds and 
designed for easy operation. Every- 
thing is included in one dustproof 
case, with a storage compartment for 
records and filmstrips. A fixed all- 
directional PM speaker and efficient 
McClure circuit are announced as re- 
producing the human voice with amaz- 
ing clarity. The standard amplifier 
plays at 33% rpm The 100-watt 
SVE projector throws clear pictures 
on a built-in shadow box screen. A 
three-speed turntable and/or a 150- 
watt projector are available at small 
additional cost. 

The Model B-2 McClure Picture- 
phone is a lightweight record player 
playing all sizes an@ kinds of records, 
including microgtéeve. The amplifier 
and six-inch speaker provide volume 
sufficient for classroom or auditorium 
groups up to 150 persons. 

Further information about the Mc- 
Clure Picturephones is available from 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 
West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 


Stereo Slide Case 


Barnett & Jaffe, 6100 N. 21st St., 
Philadelphia, has announced a new 
ease for stereo slides and Realist 
viewer. Model V-66 accommodates 66 
glass stereo slides filed individually 
or up to 100 slides filed by groups. 


S.V.E, * MCGRAW-HILL 
YOUNG AMERICA 
POPULAR SCIENCE 

ALL GIVE... AT NO EXTRA COST TO YOU 
THE FAMOUS 


VACUUMATS 


FILM PROTECTIVE PROCESS 


sumx VAPQRATE 


PROTECTS AGAINST Seratehes, Fingermarks, 
Oil, Water and Climatic Changes. 


= One Treatment Lasts 
the Life of the Film 
Brittle Flim Rejuvenated 
LOOK FOR VACUUMATE 
ON THE LEADER! 
Key, Cities Thrucet 
and itippine tstands 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION NOW 
Vacuumete Corp. 446 W. 43rd St. N.Y. 


Laboratories in vu. 6. 
Canada 








Viewtalk 


The Viewtalk, a filmstrip projector 
with electric turntable, is a product 
of Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. The sound 
filmstrip unit features a three-speed 
rim-driven turntable accommodating 
records up to 16 inches, two perma- 
nent needles on a twist arm for high 
fidelity, high-gain amplifier, true-fi- 
delity Alnico speaker, separate tone 
and volume controls, top-quality View- 
lex projector with push-in five-second 
threading, exclusive Viewlex optical 
system providing clear pictures, and 
a sturdy weatherproof case. Two, 
five, seven, and eleven-inch lenses are 
available. 


New TDC Projector 


Three Dimension Company, 4555 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 41, was very much 
“in” the NAVA Trade Show with a 
complete new line of combination 
filmstrip and slide projectors. A great- 
ly enlarged transparent plastic model 
showed how the film is motionless as 
the glass pressure plates separate 
and ‘metal tracks plus eight sprocket 
teeth move it to the next frame with- 
out touching the picture area. Single 
and double-frame filmstrips as well 
as 2x2’s are accommodated, the latter 
by means of “Selectron” trays holding 
the slides in any desired sequence, 
thus enabling the teacher to change 
the order of presentation at will. The 
projector can be equipped with motor 
drive for automatic operation. 


Magnetic Projector 


A new 16mm _ recorder-projector 
providing the first means of directly 
recording commentary or musical 
background magnetically on the edge 
of 16mm film has been introduced by 
Radio Corporation of America. 

Three main features of the RCA 
“400” Magnetic Sound Projector make 
it possible for non-professional users 
to obtain excellent results in mag- 
netic recording: (1) to record, it is 
necessary only to turn a switch and 
talk or play music into a plug-in 
microphone, (2) after the recording 
is completed, another control may be 
set for immediate playback, (3) if 
revisions are needed or if re-record- 
ing is desired, an electronic erase 
head may be activated by another 
simple control. 
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Current Materials 





FILMSTRIPS 





35mm filmstrips announced here are 
silent and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated. 





@ KNow.Lepce Burwpers, 625 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Folk Tales, Legends and Stories 
(color)—new series of filmstrips 
adapted and arranged by Gertrude 
Jacobs, founder of the International 
Educational Materials Company, for 
use on the primary and elementary 
levels. Titles: Alice in Wonderland, 
Crackling Mountain, Dancing Bread, 
Jose of El Salvador, Monkey See— 
Monkey Do, Peach Boy, Yung-Ja of 
Korea, Chinese Pictographs. 

@ Younc America Fiis, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Chi'dren of the Orient Series (6 
filmstrips, color)—stories of contem- 
porary life in the Orient as seen 
through the eyes of children. 

Children of Latin America Series 
(6 filmstrips, color)—stories of life 
in Latin America as seen th>vugh the 
eyes of children. 

Sewing Series (8 filmstrips)-—de- 
signed to demonstrate important tech- 
niques in sewing. 

Songs to S'ng Series (4 filmstrips, 
color)—12 songs for group singing by 
young voices reproduced with words 
and music and motivating illustra- 
tions. 

Better Study Habits (6 filmstrips, 
color)—language arts series designed 
to promote better study skills. 

Elementary Science Series Set 2 
(6 filmstrips, color)—subjects cov- 
ered: The Moon, The Seasons, The 
Solar System, Simple Machines, Elec- 
tromagnets, Light. 

@ CurricuLtum Fits, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Your Body (8 filmstrips, color)— 
care and functioning of the human 
body; for grades 5-9. 

Introduction to Europe (12 film- 
strips, color)—description of ways of 
life in European countries today, 
stressing similarities to life in the 
U.S. 

How Animals Get Their Food (6 
filmstrips, color)—food-getting adap- 
tations and behavior with emphasis on 
wide range in the way familiar and 
unfamiliar mammals, birds, fish, etc. 
get their food in different environ- 
ments. 

Our Independent Nation—The Land 
and Its People (14 filmstrips, color)— 
picture of productive U. S. showing 
the interdependence of all regions and 
people. 


Advertisers 
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welcome inquiries. 


@ STILiFiLM, INc., 171 So. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

Little Cottontail Series (8 film- 
strips)—-primary grade series de- 
signed to encourage habits of help- 
fulness, promptness, preparedness, 
cleanliness, etc. 

Napoleon’s Russian Campaign I & 
Il (color)—maps and pictures giving 
background for Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign and retreat. 


w Pat Dow.inc Pictures, 1056 So. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

The Hawaiian Islands (3 filmstrips) 
—series describing physical, human, 
and industria] aspects. Subjects: Vol- 
eanic Origin and Growth, The People 
of Hawaii, Sugar Cane: The Main 
Industry. 

The Early West (3 filmstrips)— 
series showing gold prospecting, gold 
mining, and hide curing in early west- 
ern U. S 

How Water Power Produces Elec- 
tricity—-pictures and diagrams show- 
ing the source of water, how turbines 
and generators create electricity, and 
how electricity is transmitted into 
homes. 


NO OTHER SLIDE 
uy «’ PROJECTOR DOES 
~ $0 MUCH SO WELL 


a Dian ies' 
Res Dept. cS 


oe mention EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
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NAME 


1220 W. Medison St. 











MOTION PICTURES 





16mm films announced here are 
sound and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated. 





@ Younc America Fis, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

A Day of Thanksgiving (1% reels) 
—dramatic story of a typical Ameri- 
ean family who used a Thanksgiving 
Day as the opportunity to recount 
the many freedoms and privileges 
they enjoy. 

H—The Story of a Teen-Age Drug 
Addict (2 reels)—typical case history 
of a teen-age narcotics addict designed 
to awaken communities to the gravity 
of the narcotic problem. 

Sewing: Fitting a Pattern (1 reel) 
—how a standard dress pattern is ad- 
justed to the specific requirements of 
the individual figure. 

Safety on the School Bus (1 reel) 
—safety problems of the school bus 
rider; for elementary and junior high 
school. 

Speech: Planning Your Talk (1 
reel)—how to organize a talk to 
achieve effective presentation. 

Measuring Temperature (1 reel)— 
elementary science film explaining 
how thermometers work. 

What Makes Things Float (1 reel) 
—elementary science film explaining 
conditions under which an object will 
float or sink in water. 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMs, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

The Teacher (1% reels)—episode 
in the life of an average teacher 
pointing up teacher’s role in the com- 
munity, professional and personal life, 
preparation and contributions. 

Venice—Queen City of the Adriatic 
(1 reel, color)—origin of the “City 
of Canals,” its rise to power, control 
of trade in the eastern Mediterranean, 
its decline, and its adaptation to 
changed conditions of the present day. 

Bali Today (1 reel, color)—over- 
view of life on the new republic of 
Indonesia. 

Safety in the Home; Fire Prevention 
(1% reels each)—primary and middle 
grade dramatizations of dangers that 
may be present in any home and how 
to reduce or abolish them. 

South Pacific Island Children (Life 
in Fiji) (1 reel, color)—primary and 
middle grade picture of family life 
and work. 

The Fox and the Rooster (1 reel) 
—Aesop fable enacted by farm and 
forest animals. 





NEW FILMSTRIPS NOW IN 
PRODUCTION 
Write for cur list of Filmstrips. 
Study 


Prints ard Study Guides 
now available for preview. 


PAT DOWLI! NG PICTURES 


1056 S. Robertson Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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@ McGraw-Hi.u Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 

Ages and Stages—new series of 
National Film Board of Canada-pro- 
duced films designed to give a com- 
prehensive picture of physical, social, 
and emotional growth throughout 
the years of childhood up to adoles- 
cence. First two releases are: He 
Acts His Age (1 reel, color or black 
and white) and The Terrible Twos 
and the Trusting Threes (2 reels, 
color or black and white). 

Uniform Circular Motion; The Gaso- 
line Engine (each 6% minutes)—first 
two releases in a new series of college 
physics films designed to make clearly 
understandable some complicated 
processes. 


@ Worip Neicusor Fiias, P. O. Box 
1527, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The Earth and What It Grows— 
Northwestern Mexico (1 reel, color)— 
realistic presentation of the normal 
everyday lives of people in northwest- 
ern Mexico, showing the farm home, 
farming problems and progress, an 
“imported” crop, and use of a native 
desert plant in world commerce. 


@ Associatep FitmM Artists, 30 N. 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Understanding the Chinese (1 reel, 
color)—interpretation of life in pres- 
ent-day China for upper elementary 
and junior high school social studies. 


FRITH FILMS 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION 
PICTURES , 


RECENT RELEASES—Color-Sound: 


FIRE! PATTY LEARNS WHAT 
TO DO 600 ft. 


OIL TODAY — 
POWER TOMORROW 


CAPTAIN BROWN, 
HARBOR PILOT 


THE U.S. CUSTOMS SAFEGUARDS 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


GUADIANS OF OUR 
COUNTRY’S HEALTH 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
AGAINST FOREIGN PLAGUE 


EXPLORING A HARBOR 


600 ft. 


400 ft. 


600 ft. 


400 #. 
400 ft. 


1816 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


@ Coronet FiLMs, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. Each film 1 reel, color 
or black and white. 

Safe Driving Series—three films for 
driver education. Titles: Fundamen- 
tal Skills, Streets and Highways, Ad- 
vanced Skills and Problems. 

Let’s Paint with Water Color—pri- 
mary and middle grade presentation 
of water color painting equipment 
and techniques. 

Right or Wrong ?—discussion-stim- 
ulating film designed to raise for re- 
consideration and examination the 
moral standards by which each per- 
son makes his own decisions; for 
junior high through adult groups. 

Hew to Concentrate—ways to de- 
velop habits that encourage concen- 
tration on studies, business, or per- 
sonal matters. 

Literature Appreciation: Stories— 
how to understand, appreciate, and 
enjoy various types of stories. 

How Effective Is Your Reading? — 
how to improve reading habits. 

The British Isles: The Land and the 
People—how and why the people of 
the British Isles have made excellent 
use of their limited space and re- 
sources. 

Healthy Lungs—structure and work 
of the lungs. 


@ AssociaTION Fitms, 35 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. Offices in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Dallas. 

The Clean Look (3 reels, color)— 
good grooming for women stressing 
body and facial cleanliness, hair care 
and styling, proper use of cosmetics, 
and good posture; sponsored by Ar- 
mour and Company. 


@ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States, Committee on Adver- 
tising, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C 

The Magic Key (2 reels, color)— 
story of the development and im- 
portance of advertising in the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. 


@ WILNER Fits & Suipes, P. O. Box 
231, Cathedral Station, New York 25, 
N. %. 

The Dances of the Bees (16mm 
silent, 788 feet)—original film, pro- 
duced by the Austrian State Office of 
Education under the scientific super- 
vision of Dr. Karl von Frisch, docu- 
menting Dr. von Frisch’s experiments 
and findings on the “language” of the 
bees—e.g., how the “finder” bees com- 
municate to the other worker bees 
where a certain food place can be 
found. 


ioe. eth ee wnite “ 
990, 
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CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


@ Feperat Security AGency, Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
is the source for a listing of Publi- 
cations of the Office of Education on 
Audio-Visual Education, all available 
free or at low cost. Titles include: 
A Directory of 897 16mm Film Li- 
braries, General Catalogs of Educa- 
tional Films, How to Obtain U. 8S. 
Government Motion Pictures, Motion 
Pictures on the Other American Re- 
publics, Movie Projectors in Public 
High Schools, 102 Motion Pictures on 
Democracy, Radio and _ Television 
Bibliography, School Sound Recording 
and Playback Equipment, 392 Films 
for Television, and others. 


@ RADIANT Merc. Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, has pub- 
lished a free booklet titled “More Bril- 
liant Projection” giving basic infor- 
mation on projectors, lenses, seating 
arrangements, screens, reflection, and 
showmanship. 


@ Society FoR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, has available the SVE Visual Re- 
view No. 51-1 containing an article, 
“Primary Reading Gets New Stimulus 
with Filmstrips”, by Glenn McCrack- 
en, Principal, Arthur McGill and 
Highland Elementary Schools, New 
Castle, Pa. 


@ Atmanac FiiMs, 516 5th Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y., has available a 
free catalog of 16mm _ educational 
films in the Almanac library. Sub- 
jects include astronomy, biology and 
zoology, botany, general science, music 
and art, history, and many others. 


@ FRANCO-AMERICAN AUDIO-VISUAL 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER, 934 5th Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., has released two 
new catalogs of 2” x2” slides: “The 
French Heritage”, containing the 
titles of nearly 2000 slides reproduced 
from documents in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of France and in French 
museums and private collections in 
the U. S., and “France Today”, a 
listing of 2500 slides, all color, show- 
ing geography, agriculture, people, 
art, etc. in present-day France. 








Heer wess 


FILM TREATMENT 


“makes your film 
screen better and 
last longer” 


Write for full information 


PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 West 46th Street © New York 19, HY. 
959 Seward Street © Hollyweod 38, Calif. 





FILM NEWS NOTES 


@ Liprary or ConGress, Card Divi- 
sion, Washington 25, D.C., has an- 
nounced that it will begin printing 
and distributing catalog cards for 
motion pictures and filmstrips. The 
printed card will be the standard 
3x5 size and will contain the name 
of the picture, producer, release date, 
running time, size of film, notation 
on sound and color, and, as applic- 
able, credits, summary of contents, 
subject covered, grade level, and 
other information. 

The Library has concluded an 
agreement with the U. S. Office of 
Education for printing the entries 
for motion pictures prepared by its 
Visual Education Service, thereby 
giving comprehensive coverage of 
governnment films. Plans are also 
being made for printing and distrib- 
uting cards for current non-copy- 
righted films and older films still in 
use. 

Cards for selected current copy- 
righted motion pictures and filmstrips 
Further in- 
formation about the new service may 
be obtained by writing the Card Div- 
ision, Library of Congress. 


will be available soon. 


@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, has 
purchased the film library of Film 
Program Services of New York City. 
This library has been joined to that 
of IFB, and service will be available 
to all parts of the U.S from the Chi- 
cago office of the Bureau. 


@ Coronet Fi_ms, 65 E. South Water, 
Chicago 1, is producing a series of 
16mm sound motion pictures to help 
guide young people facing the diffi- 
cult civilian-to-military adjustment. 
Titled “Are You Ready for Service?”, 
the series of pre-military orientation 
films consists of four groups of sub- 
jects totalling 14 films in all. The first 
group will be available the latter part 
of September; first releases are 
titled: What It’s All About, Your 
Pians, and Service and Citizenship. 
A descriptive booklet on the entire 
series is available without cost from 
Coronet Films. 


@ MAkcH or Time will end the pro- 
duction of its motion picture series 
“The March of Time” with comple- 
tion of its 16th year this fall. It will 
devote the major part of its facilities 
to television productions and special 
theatrical films. 





ALL SIZES 
ALL KINDS oF REcoRDs 
High Fidelity—Low Priced 
from @88.05-§99.50 
Catalog Upon Request 
AUDIO-MASTER 
341 Madison Ave. .N.¥.17.N.¥ 


77-17% inch 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 7s. 45, 23 RPM 
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Want to Make 
Ketter Movies? 


here’s a simple, 
two reel answer... 


“BASIC MOTION PICTURE 
TECHNIQUE”, Sterling's com- 
plete film course, graphically 
demonstrates the professional 
way of making 8-16 mm movies. 


Learn correct camera technique 
in 10 easy lessons that cover 
everything from panning and 
composition to screen direction. 
Ideal for motion picture courses, 
or for persons interested in add- 
ing a professional touch to their 
movies. 
lémm sound, 2 reels—S$45 


SEND FOR PREVIEW PRINTS 
There's no obligation 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19, N.Y. 











VITAL NEW YOUNG AMERICA FILM 


“H —THE STORY OF A dee 
TEEN AGE DRUG 
ADDICT” 


mentary film just released in 
Ps conjunction with the national 
* — drive to uncover the sale and use of 
narcotics in schools. 
The film presents the case history of a 
young high school boy who becomes a help- 
less slave to the drug habit. Then the engrossing 
film shows the treatment given to rehabilitate 
the boy's body and mind. 
A vital film for parent-teacher and all ether 
community groups. 
Preview prints available on payment of a $5.00 
service charge which will be refunded if film 
purchased within 60 days of date of preview. 
“ ‘it’ — The Story of a Teen Age Drug Addict. 
2 REELS — 16 MM SOUND $100.00 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st St, New York City 
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Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


To increase the usefulness of this Trade Directory, symbols have been inserted to distinguish rf sa sources (producers 


manufacturers, primary im 


etc.) from audio-visual dealers and film rental libraries. KEY: (P 


—producers, importers. 


(M)—manufacturers. (D)—dealers, film rental libraries, projection services. Where a primary source also offers direct 
rental services, the double symbol (PD) appears. 





FILMS 





Associated Film Artists (P) 
30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena |, Cal. 
Association Films, Inc. (PD) 
35 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1915 Live Oak St., Dallas |, Tex. 

Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Ca 
Brandon Films (D) 

200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bray Studios, Inc. (PD) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Cornell Film Co. (P) 

150! Broadway, New York 18, N. Y 
Coronet Instructional Films (P) 
Coronet Bidg., Chicago |, Ill. 
Council Films (D) 
50 N. Main St.. Homer, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (PD) 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Rental and Preview Libraries: 
207 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
712 N. Haskell St., Dallas !, Tex. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
450 W. 5éth St., New York 19, N. Y. 
1610 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Ca 
561 Martina Dr., NE, Atlanta 5, Ga. 
5745 Crabtree Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 
Family Films, Inc. (P) 
1584 Crossroads of the World, Hollywood 
Films, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill 
10! Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
716 S. W. 13th Ave., Portland 5, Ore 
209 Browder St., Dallas |, Tex. 
8414 Melrose, Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
Focus Films Co. (PD) 
1385 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24 
Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (PD) 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Hoefler—Paul Hoefler Productions (P) 
612'/p So. Ridgeley Dr., Los Angeles 36 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (PD) 
362 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. (P) 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Institutional Cinema Service (D) 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau (PD) 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films (PD) 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Library Films, Inc. (PD) 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 
Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 
Mogull’s, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (PD) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Official Films, Inc. (P) 
Grand & Linden Aves., Ridgefield, N. J. 
New York Office: 25 W. 45th St.. N.Y. C. 
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Religious Film Association (D) 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
1108 High St. Des Moines, la. 

Selected Films, Inc. (D) 
410 Green Bay Road, Kenilworth, Ill. 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc. (PD) 
321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Sound Film Associates (D) 
1503 Jefferson, Houston 3, Tex. 

Southern Visual Films ( 
686-9 Shrine Bidg., Memphis |, Tenn. 
Sterling Films, Inc. (PD) 
316 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Swank Motion Pictures, inc. (D) 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

245 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
7356 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 44, Cal. 
287 Techwood Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Young America Films, Inc. (PD) 

18 E. 4ist St., New York 17, N. Y 





PROJECTION SERVICE 





Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 





FILM PRODUCTION 
Association Films, Inc. 
35 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Film Associates, Inc. 
440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 








LABORATORY SERVICES 
Geo. W. Colburn, Inc. 
164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Film Associates, Inc. 
440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 





Hollywood Film Enterprises 

6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Rapid Film Technique 

21 W. 46th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 





PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. (D) 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 








FLAT PICTURES 





Creative Educational Society 
Mankato, Minn 





Order now 


THE BLUE BOOK 
of 16mm Films 


1951 EDITION 


Still only $1.50 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INC. 
64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Name . 


Address 


Please send my copy of the 1951 BLUE BOOK. 





City 
State 








(0 Check here if you wish to pay later 


We pay postage if remittance accompanies order. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 





Ampro Corporation (M) 
285! N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 
Bell & Howell Co. (M) 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Company (M) 
Rochester, New York 


Forway Corporation (M) 
245 W. 55th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 

1410 Howard St., Omaha b. 
Mogull’s, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y 
RCA-Victor (M) 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J 
Revere Camera Co. (M) 
320 E. 2!st St., Chicago 16, |! 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 
20 Melrose $t., Boston, Ma 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 7 





SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. © 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, 
Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., C d 15, Ohic 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
112 W. 48th St., New Yor 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
1267 S. Talman Ave 


Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 

Wholesome Film Service, Inc. 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 





Beckley-Cardy Co. (shades) {M) 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la. 

Society for Visual Education (M) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 1/4 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 





RECORDS 





Film Associates, Inc. 
440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 
Folkways Records & Service Corp. (PD) 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





RECORDERS—PLAYERS 





Newcomb Audio Products Co. (M) 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Ca 
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FILMSTRIPS 





Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Ca 

Church Screen Productions (PD) 
Box 5036 (East Station), Nashville, Tenn. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (P) 
Wilmette, | 

Eye Gate House, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 

Filmtax Productions (P) 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y 

Films, Inc. om 
330 W. 42 S+. New York |8, N 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers (P) 
40 lonia N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Mehnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Thir 2 

Ryan Viewal Alte Service (D) 
409 Har Davenport é 

Silver Burdett Coney (PD) 

rk N y 


45 f St., New 


es Moines 9? wa 


Society for ae Education (PD) 
1345 D rsey Parkway, < ; 4 

United World “Fils, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave. New York 29. N. Y 

Visual Sciences (P) 
599F—_Suffern N. Y 

Wholesome F Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 M 4 Bos#on. ‘Ma 





SLIDES 


Key: Kodachrome 2x2. 3!/4 x 4'/q or larger. 





The Eulo Company (PD-2) 
p Box 178. De 


Films Ine. (PD-2) 


33 W 


Nu- Art Fi iia Inc. (D-2)} 
! NV. 48th St., New Y Y. 

Radio- Mat Slide Co., lee. 
ridge Bivd., Daytor Beact 

on Visual Aids, Service (D. 2) 


409 Harris Davenr 


1 4) 


Society for Visual Education (PD-2) 


345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 





FILMSTRIP, SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





American Optical Co., Scientific (M) 
Instrument Division, Suffalo 15, N. Y. 
Ampro Corporation (M) 
285! N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Beseler Company, Charles (M) 

60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Comprehensive Service Corporation (MD) 
245 W. 55th St New York 19 Y 
GoldE Manufacturing Co. (M) 

1220C W. Madison St., Chicago 7, | 
Keystone View Co. (M) 
Meadville, Pe 
©. J. McClure Talking Pictures (M) 
1115 W. Washington, Chicago 7, | 
Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, le 
Society for Visual Education (M) 
345 Diversey Parkway, Chicego /4, Ill 
Southern Visual Films (D) 
684.9 Shrine Blda.. Memphis |}, Tenn 
Three Dimension Company (M) 
4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, | 
Viewlex, Incorporated (M) 
35-0! Queens Bivd., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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People 





Passing of Pioneers 


@ Robert J. Flaherty, renowned 
“Father of the Documentary Film,” 
died of a heart ailment July 23 at his 
farm in Brattleboro, Vermont. In 
his thirty years of picture-making 
and exploration, Mr. Flaherty pro- 
duced such classics as Nanook of the 
North, Man of Aran, Moana, Taboo, 
Elephant Boy, and Louisiana Story. 
He had planned to embark on an- 
other new adventure, using a new 
process known as Cinerama to film 
the earth’s far corners for a giant 
screen. 

In January, 1951 Mr. Flaherty was 
honored by his fellows of the Screen 
Directors Guild, of which he was 
a charter member, with the staging 
of a three-day Flaherty Film Fes- 
tival, during which all his pictures 
were shown and at the conclusion 
of which he was presented with an 
award for outstanding achievement 
and an Honorary Life Membership. 
The Flaherty Film Festival was to 
have been repeated, by popular de- 
mand, in Washington this fall, at 
which time a national award was to 
have been presented to Mr. Flaherty. 

Born in 1884, the son of an Irish- 
American mining engineer, he was 
bred to the hard realism of frontier 
life and started as a film-maker be- 
cause he wanted a record of the peo- 
ples he had come to know while 
charting the wastelands of the Arctic. 
The resulting Nanook of the North 
made him famous. 


@ Isidore Marks, pioneer in the 
home motion picture equipment field 
and founder and president of Key- 
stone Manufacturing Company in 
Boston, died on July 5 at the age 
of 63. Mr. Marks was also founder 
and president of the Dover Film 
Corporation of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Education & Government 


@ Glen Burch, former FCA Execu- 
tive Director, is conducting a film 
research project for the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for Adult Education. 
Headquarters for the project are in 
Chicago. 


@ Gale C. Griswold, Chief of the 
Audio-Visual Production Branch of 
the Communicable Disease Center, 
Atlanta, Georgia, is on a round-the- 
world trip as a member of a mission 
sponsored by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Federal Security Agency, the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and the State Department. Mr. 
Griswold will determine how motion 
pictures and other visual materials 
may assist countries covered by the 
Point Four Program. 
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@ Robert W. Wagner, Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Director of Motion Pic- 
ture Production at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been awarded the first 
$1000 EBFilms Feilowship for grad- 
uate study of audio-visual methods. 
He plans to continue research already 
begun on the design of audio-visual 
teaching materials and will study at 
Ohio State under Dr. Edgar Dale. 


@ Ledford Carter has been appointed 
Acting Director of Production for the 
Southern Film Production Service, lo- 
cated at the University of Georgia. 
He succeeds William T. Clifford, who 
resigned to make films in the Near 
East for the WU. S. Department of 
State. The Board of Directors of the 
Southern Film Production Service also 
recently announced that plans have 
been made to extend membership in 
the film service to a larger number of 
non-profit educational institutions in 
the southern states. 


Business & Industry 


@ Milton M. Schwartz is now Direc- 
tor of Advertising and Promotion for 
Ideal Pictures Corporation. Mr. 
Schwartz was formerly Director of 
Newsstand Promotion for Esquire 
magazine. 


@ New Advertising Manager of Ra- 
diant Manufacturing Corporation is 
Milt Sherman, for many years an 
account executive in the agency field 
and wartime bomber pilot captain 
and air advisor to SHAEF Press 
Censorship. 

@ The Charles Beseler Company has 
announced that Allan Finstad has 
joined their staff as Educational Di- 
rector. For the past five years Mr. 
Finstad has been civilian head of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel Train- 
ing Aids Section and previously had 
spent eleven years in public school 
work. 





A-V CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


When possible, source of further information 
about conference programs and reservations is 
given in parentheses after each listing. Send 
announcements for the Conference Calendar to 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 E. Lake, Chicago |, 
Minois. 

NOV. 1|-3—Audio Fair in conjunction 
with Third Annual Convention of the Audio 
Engineering Society, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City (write Leon A. Wortman, 
The Audio Fair, Room 510, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York City) 

DEC. 4-6—School Broadcast Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago (write George 
Jennings, Director, Radio & Television, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, 228 N. La Salle, Chi- 
cago) 

DEC. 26-28—Fourth Annual Chicago Ca- 
reer Conference, including integrated film 
showings, Illinois Institute of Technol 
Chicago 

FEB. 7-9—Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Winter Conference, Boston 
(write J. J. McPherson, DAVI, 1201 16th 

« N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 





or 





@ Increased production and sales 
activities at McGraw-Hill’s Text-Film 
Department have resulted in the fol- 
lowing administrative changes: Alan 
Kellock, former Assistant to Man- 
ager Albert J. Rosenberg, is now 
Production Manager. All sales ac- 
tivities are now under the director 
of David E. Strom, previously Util- 
ization Specialist. The new position 
of Office Manager is filled by Wil- 
liam J. Maher. 


@ John J. Dostal has been appointed 
Sales Manager for RCA Sound and 
Visual Products. Since 1948 Mr. Dos- 
tal has been manager of field sales 
for the Visual Products Section of 
the RCA Engineering Products De- 
partment. 


@ Maxwell H. Sroge is now sales 
promotion manager for Bell & Howell 
Company, in charge of retailer and 
consumer sales promotion programs. 
He was formerly assistant advertising 
manager for Hallicrafters. 


@ Frank B. Rogers, Sr., veteran of 
the motion picture and photographic 
industries, has retired from active 
duty as Manager of the New York 
office of Ampro Corporation. Mr. 
Rogers joined Ampro in 1937 as Divi- 
sion Manager of its eastern territory. 


@ The Rev. Donald R. Lantz is the 
new Director of Religious Education 
for Family Films, Inc., according to 
an announcement by Sam Hersh, 
president of the moral-teaching films 
production company. For the past 
three years the Rev. Lantz has been 
Assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual & Radio Ed- 
ucation of the International Council 
of Religious Education, now inte- 
grated into the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 


@ Recent changes in management of 
several offices of Ideal Pictures have 
been announced by Paul R. Foght, 
General Manager. George E. Dean, 
manager of the Atlanta office for the 
last five years, has been promoted to 
the managership of the company’s 
main office at 58 E. South Water St.. 
Chicago 1. Robert Young has been 
promoted to manager of the Atlanta 
office, 52 Auburn Ave., Atlanta 3, 
replacing Mr. Dean. Robert D. Faber, 
on a leave of absence for the past 
year, has returned as manager of the 
office at 207 E. 37th St., New York 
City. 


@ Jack Barless, General Promotion 
Manager of Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, has been named Executive Vice 
President and General Sales Manager 
of The Princeton Film Center, pro- 
ducers of television and special pur- 
pose films, with main studios and film 
distribution headquarters in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
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W. E. Berube, Audio-Visual Department Director, inspects film in new Filmosoun 


viector. The department library now contains 200 movie Alms and 800 film strips 


Pawtucket Schools Score 10 Year Film Program Success 





B&H Filmosounds play basic role. The Pawtucket (R.1.) 
Schools’ film program has been a success right from the 


start ten years ago. Today the city’s schools use twenty 
16mm sound projectors for the three-thousand-odd class- 
room showings every year. And the program is continu- 
ally expanding! 


Here's what W. E. Berube, Director of the Audio-Visual 


The modern equipment at the disposal of this efficient staff assures 
the continued success of Pawtucket’s Audio-Visual program 


16mm Singie-Case Filmosound. For classroom or auditorium, 
for sound or silent films. Will reverse or show still pictures. 
Completely contained in a single case. Built-in 6inch speaker 
operates within the case or removed from it. Larger, separate 
speakers available for single or multiple use. Brilliant lifelike 
motion pictures, natural flutterless sound. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of product, any defects in workman 
ship or material will be remedied free (except transportation). 


ener vou bw DELL & Howell 


Department, has to say about his experience with Filmo- 
sound projectors: 

“No small factor in the success of our film program is 
the dependability of Bell & Howell Filmosound projec- 
tion. This equipment is ruggedly built, quiet and depend- 
able in operation. Filmosounds have proved themselves 
in the varied and hard use we have put them to.” 


Success of Pawtucket film program leads to central truck delivery 
service for rapid distribution of films and equipment to all schools. 


FREE AIDS FOR SIGHT-SOUND 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS! 
Bell & Howell 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
the two helpful booklets: 


“Learning Unlimited” “Free Film Sources” 


Name 
Address 
Organization 


City 
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For months, plans have been in 

process for the big day. And, in 

those plans, progressive educa- 

tors have included the Revere 

Recorder—the modern teaching 

aid no school should be without. 
Inevery class from kindergarten to college, 
Revere increases efficiency, saves time, 
and makes work more enjoyable. Students 
learn more thoroughly when they hear 
recordings of their voices, correct mis- 
takes, and watch their progress by com- 
paring earlier and later efforts. 


Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational LONG PLAY 
recorder embodies outstanding features found 
in no other recorder. Note these advantages: 
ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight and 
most portable of any automatic long-play 
recorder. 
EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal quality 
has won praise of leading musicians and 
critics. 
EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full hours 
of voice or music on 5-inch reel—using only 
one-half the ordinary amount of tape. 
Add to these, all the regular Revere features MODEL T-500—DeLuxe, 2-hour ‘ : 
, - — , 2- play. Complete with mi- 
and > dae have a recorder that fulfills the crophone, radio attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), 
exacting demands of schools everywhere. d nites C $179.50 
Decide now upon a better school year ahead pore chest tp ata 
with Revere! See this remarkable recorder MODEL TR-600—DeLuxe, with built-in radio. $219.50 


at your dealer’s, or write direct for complete 
information. 


& Revere 
TAPE RECORDER 
World’s Largest Selling Tape Recorder 





MODEL T-100—Standard, 1 hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 
MODEL TR-200—Standard, with built-in radio 
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